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THE ADVANCED 
MUSIC READER 


By peeteste H. er’ Principal, Charlies Sumner School, Boston, formerly 
of the B:gelow School, and Thomas Tapper, Instructor in Musical Composi- 
tion ead heory, Examiner in Theory in the American College ef Musicians. 


PRICE, $1.00 


Completes the Natural Course in Music by the 
same authors. It isadapted for use in high schools, 
normal schools, singing societies and the home 
circle. Its characteristic features are among those 
which have made the Natural Course in Muste so 
popular and successful, viz. : Original, fresh, inter- 
esting, spirited tunes, in combination with poems of 
the highest literary quality, always in keeping with 
the spirit of the music. Most of the selected music 
is entirely new. The book provides just the kind 
of material for classes in which bass voices have begun 
to develop, and (without attempting to review the 
elements of musical theory) it also presents exercises 
intended for elementary instruction. Altogether it 
forms a most fitting climax to the Natural Course. 

THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 





Primer - - - - = -§.90, Fifth Reader - - - =-$ 50 
First Reader .30 | Advanced aes Reader - - 1.00 
Second, Third, and Fourth Read- Charts. A,B,C,D E, F, and @, 

ets, each, - - - - -35 each series -' - - - 4.00 


A careful investigation of the system is cordially invited. Books 
sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Circulars, specimen 
pages, and introduction terms cheerfully furnished on request, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington S§uare, New York City. 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta snd Portland, Cre 


NEW ARITHMETICS... 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Px.D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


Tas books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the eee which 
have made Dr. B:ooks’s bouks always popular and lasting with efficient teachers. 

In amount of contents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern require- 

meats. To the making of these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample 

experience as Normal School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public 

Schools, member cf the Committee of Fifteen, and author of many mathematical 

books unprecedented for their success. 


NEW SPELLERS... 











The Primary Word-Builder 
The serene Word-Builder 


By A. J. BEITZEL, 
Late Superintendent of Cumberland Baus ak: ) Public Schools, 


‘WO consecutive, logical, well graded spelling books. Well printed on good 
paper. Illustrated. Bound io Cloth. 


NEW GRAMMARS... 


First Lessons in English se or 
d Composition 
Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., Px.D. 
Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal School, 





|= — treat the English Language as a living growing vehicle of expres- 
sion. strike a happy mean between the so-called Language 
and Technical ¢ rammar. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
614 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 





‘OUR LATEST TEXT-BOOKS 





The Silver Series of English Classics. 


Edited by ALEXANDEa 8. Professor F. L. Parrex, and others. With 

Critical and Explanatory Not 

THe SiLver Sertes furnishes editions of many of the standard classics in English 
and Americaa literature, in the t possible form for readiug and study. 8 vols. 
now ready: WespstTer’s First Ora ion on Bunker Hill Monument, Macautay's 
+ ssay on Milton, DeQuincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe, CoLertpen’s The Kime of 
the Aucient Mariner, ADDISON's Sir Roger De Coverley Pa 15 cents each ; 
MAcaULay’s Essay on ‘Addison, BuRK«e’s Speech on Conciliation with the American 
Colonies, 2 cents each ; SHAKESPEARE'S Macbeth, 30 cents. Other vols. in press. 


Reading Courses in American Literature. 


By Prof. Frep Louis Patres. 12m. 55 pages. Cloth. 36 cen 

This book will be found invaluable to ti e student of our fiteratate. It presents 
three courses of reading—embracing, first, the masterpieces of our literature in 
five periods, from colonial times to date ; ‘secondly, contemporary American fic- 
tion, under various sub-heads ; and, thirdly, the bestsbort stories. The selections 
have m made with great care and judgment ; they represent tae best products 
of American literature. 


Polyhymnia : A Collection of Quartets and Choruses for 


MAL Voices. Compiled and arranged by Joux W. Turts. 4to. 242 pp. Cloth. $1.12 

A remarkably fine Peolleetion | representative selections from the works of 
famous songs, glees, patriotic, occasional and devotion- 
al songs, arranged ‘in three and Mt four parts, for boys’ grammar and high sehools, 
male quartets, etc. 


Elements of Constructive Geometry. 


Inductively presented. By W1i.Liam NogTina, A.M., C.E., State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 12mo. 62 pages. Cloth. 36 cents. 
The plan of this work is conatructive, the pupils drawin 
treatment is thoroughly By ay and simple enough to 
of oo so years. The book forms an excellent | 








Bound own figures. The 
— yey! by a child 
o 





Stepping-Stones to Literature. 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, and CuarLes B. GiLsEeRt, 
erintendent of Schools Newark, 

Tate series of readers may justly be ‘said to signalize a new era in school reading 
me both from the exceptional character of the text and the number and beauty 
of its illustrations. It was projected upos an original plan, and its authors are 
widely known for their long and successful experience a educational work. The 
foundation priociples of the series are : @ separate book for each af the eight r-ad- 
ing g ades and the b at i’erary quality in all the readers. The books are beautt- 
fully Ulustrated “/— original cuts portrays and reproductions of masterpieces. 

Booxs L., IL. wow ready. Books V.,VI., VII. and VIIL. in press. Sead for 
specimen pages a ety price list. 


The Plant Baby and Its Friends. 


By Kate Louise Brown. Small 4to. aes. Cloth. 48 cents. 

A fascinating nature book for the intthe ‘ol&s ; the bestnatngs | of bota: 
form of delightful talks and dialogyes, simple stories, an nd g rr 
full of charming conceits. The buok is exquisitely tiiustraced am and da alatily 
and makes a delightful supplementary reader for primary grades 


Life in Asia. 


Book VI of Tat Wortp anv Its Peorue series of Googsanbient Readers. bd Saar 
Cate Surru. Edited by Larkin Duntor, LL.D 328 peges. 6- con 

8v chotce illustrations, lnvaluavie either as a aenlneatell sender oF or ‘in ane 
ing geography. 


The Child’s First Studies in Music. 


By Prof. feces. W. Core. Carts. With Supporter. $6.00 net, So .as. Bvo. 


@) ce 
nts 8 series ris intended to serve as the ba ad *- inteodpenion, to mastic work. 
It presents the simplest principles of music 1 way Y PUPIL, and 
both exercises and songs have ry pa — 4 ‘adapted tochildren, The ch. are 
beautifully illustrated with suggestive cuts. The book contains full instructions 
to teachers; also the songs On the charts and twenty others, with instrumental 
accompaniments. 


Pound: 











: |_ SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY,| 


{Publishers of School and College Text-) BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
VE) Books ‘ol Relereace, amd Teachers’ Hips. | PHILADELPHIA. 
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FROF WEAR 
Save Books Pre. 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS ' 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


7 





Vv 
THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


P, O, BOX 643-B4, 


Gibson’s School History 
the United States 


Should be examined before you decide on a text in History. 

It correlates Geography, Civil Government and Literature with History. 
It is up-to-date. It treats the Civil War satisfactory to all. 

It follows a subject from the beginning to its conclusion. 


It treats fully of Industries, Inventions, Literature and Science in an 
interesting manner. 


It contains 56 maps and charts ; 
many smaller ones. 


The Historic Parallel Readings are more complete than in any other 
book. 


Mechanically the book is second to none. 
The exchange and introductory rates are very favorable. 





Samples and in- : 
fermation free, 





of 


18 full-page half-tone engravings, and 


A. FLANAGAN; Publisher, 267 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


3 East 14th Street New York. 
JAMES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Cop: right Introductions New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$x.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 














LITERAL. 








Catalogue free—send for one. | David MCK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPHIA, 


HEADQUARTERS 


Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,9 Clinton Pl, (8th St.) New York. 





NEW STORE! 
NEW GOODS! 
LOW PRICES! 


FOR SCHOOL AND 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


* Send for our ee containing normal school 
apparatus. Full Catalcgues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 


ESTABLISHED 1865], 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third dine 
. NEW YORK. 


Everything — necess 
for the Chemical oa 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best gual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
= according to draw. 





Giass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 


Ss FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave, NY. CO. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
(2 cents, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago 




















Every Reader 


of this pa 7 who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ , should send a card asking 
for it. it wt tell you how to save t.me 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 

E L, KELLOGG & CO.. 


61 East Ninth St. N. Y 








NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. — 
No. 656 Fine Points. 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 


You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John St. 
New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICAGO. - - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burrato, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +# 





EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 


3 rton Pl., Boston, Mass. 55 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Ketth @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
0 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N.Y. % King St., West Toronto, Ca Denver, Colo. 
1242 Twelfth St., Washir gton, D.C. * 420 Gonters B'ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. TEs cileson tak, Los Angeles, Cal 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one rm GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book conta:ning plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to emp'oyers for recom- 
mending teache s. 

Southern Teacher»’ Bareau t Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. President and Manager. i 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Scuthern vacanci.s Louisville office. 


Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
One fee registers in both offices. 





AND SCHOOL § scrremamnnoRn & 00. 
SUPPLIES ) ¢y Bagriere Srncer, 


Send for Oatalogue. 


NOT DELAY 





DO 


. . 








For a good September position write fully about yourself, 
enclosing testimonials and photograph. Our list of teachers 
is getting smaller and positions you might have will come 


in before September 1, 1897 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 


H. S. Kellogg, Manager. No. 61 East Ninth St., NEW YORK. 


Page's Theory «Practice «Teaching 


A FINE NEW EDITION WITH THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 


1. Compact and Tasteful Form. 

2. Clear and Paragraph Headings. 

3. Questions for the Student, following each chapter. 
4. New Portrait of the Author. 


This is one of the best of all books for teachers, No teacher in this country is above David P. 
Page. He will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the end of time. Tis book should be 
read over and over again. It was one of the first books recommended by us. We urged its reading 
by teachers everywhere and especially by young teachers. We have circulated with great pleasure 
thousands of copies. The book is bound to make its reader grow educationally, 

This book has been before the teachers nearly half a century and at least 100,000 now own it. Ex- 
cept in a few details it is as valuable to-day as it was in 1850. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS: 


Portrait. Sketch of ir. Page by his friend William Phelps. Spirit of the 
Teacher; Responsibility of the Teacher; Habits of the Teacher ; Qual- 
ifications of the Teacher ; Right Views of Education; Right Modes of Teaching; 
Exciting an Interest in Study ; School Government ; School Amusement ; The 
Teacher’s Relations to the Parents of his Pupils; The Teacher’s Care of his 
Health ; His Relation to his Profession ; [iscel us Suggestions, etc. 


6 —_ edition nicely printed and bound, price, 80c.; to teachers, 64c.; postage 


E. L. KELLOGG & co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y: 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Astiant Tu and Gov- 


ernesses, for every department ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or adéres 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Unien Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professo: 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, ieges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schco! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Yorx Crrv. 





and 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 85s. 
$3 East 14TH Sreest, N. Y. 

To correspond with teachers 
available for itions in the 


WANTED sraicticvor potions in ie 


$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States. 

Address, with stamp, H, N, Robertson, M'g'r 

— Educational Bureau, Memp 
enn, 


Te Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON. 352 Washington Street, 
Selectsuperior Teachers for Employers. 
Ruys books, and subscribes for teachers’ papers, 
giving members the benefit of agent's commission. 


.. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D, - Prusipertr 


Classical, Literary, and Raginewtag Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address Secretary of Lehigh ° 














CorrespondencesStud p 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
rtments, including Pe , Literature, 
athematics, Languages, History, ete. 
Degrees are not granted 1 work done wholly 
by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses completed by examination at The Univer- 
sity, and thus the time of required dence may be 
shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. 
Special circulars sent on application to E UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHIC 4GO, (Division F), The Cor- 
respondence-Study Dept., Cuicaco. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NEW YORK CITY. 


» The Ethical Culture Sehecta, 709 West sath Street, 
offer a Kindergarten Norma ourse, inocludin 
Theory of the Kindergarten, Feqcholeay. History o} 
Education, Music, Art, Natural Science and English. 
Special opportunities for experienced Kindergart- 
ners. Fall term opens Oct. 4th. Terms on application. 


ohn F. Reigart, Superintendent. 
iss Caroline T. Haven, Principal. 
e140 
a 


*° FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, O.. 794 year. Tuition, board, rent 
of room and text-books only $2.80 to $3 per week. 
Tctal cost, $140 per ‘ear. Classical, philoso- 
phical, scientific, normal, music, art, shortband, and 
commercial courses, Post-graduate courses for D. 
D., Ph.D., etc. Sent out U.S. Sena Governors, 
etc,, and 300 minis‘ers. No saloons. bene, ante, 
' plan 
t, 








healthful: both sexes. Send for catalog, w 


to earn funds, W. A. Wiriiams, D.D,, 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 
taught with the greatest success, for the past 
three years, in the 
Public Day and Even’g Schools of N.Y. City. 

= Isaac Pitman's Longines Phensgmphis Self-In- 
ct 250 PP.. $1.2. — above schools. 








BpzADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York. 





Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
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Wet eee ne 


“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.” 


. Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Absolutely Pure—Deticious—Nutritious. 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


cee Yoo. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


KHAN AAA AAI AAG AR 
=e JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 










Be sure that yon ae hy ie 
genuine artic 








Established 
1780. 





rie SS ca ee 
POAT IATA 














VERTICULAR. VERTIGRAPH. MULTISORIPT. 
pos in” VERTICAL WRITING. 


These poms have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT @& SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


FIRST ! On the Continent of America 





To popularize Life Insurance, by 
introducing a plan by which the whole 
family might be insured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


was the Pioneer of Industrial Insur- 
ance, and blazed a pathway to success. 












The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


of 


GIBRALTAR. 


Assets, - - - $19,541,827 
Income, ~ - - $14,158,445 
Surplus, - - . $4,034,116 
Policies in force over $2,475,000 
Insurance in force over $320,453,483 
Ages 1 to 70. Amounts $15 to $50,000, Premiums 
payable yearly, half yearly, quarterly, weekly. Write 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, NJ. 


J._f. OLCOTT, 





Headquarters for School Supplies. 








EVERYTHING 
Order now for August Shipment. - - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now. be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 

for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient laber. All important books are ac- 


—&. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 10¢ 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 150 
volumes. It is the most valuable ie of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and wiil be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 





Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and 
makes a_ delicious, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
sO common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 


“When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 





sugar only, 
healthful 


Descriptive pamphlet free, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 








Th 1880-1897 


“™ American Writing Machine Company’s 
record for the past seventeen years 
guarantees satisfaction to every 
purchaser of the 


Caligraph 
Typew 


. 
riter 
No. 2 Modd 

72 characters 
$82.50. 

No. 4 Model 
78 characters 


$95.00, 







ee ee 


Requests for information will receive 
immediate attention, 


General Offices, 237 Broadway, New York. 
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Value of Psychology.” 


By James Gibson Hume, M. A., Ph.D., Professor Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

We may consider the importance of psychology to 
the teacher in (I.) the discovery of the interrelations of 
different lines of study; (II.) in organizing and syste- 
matizing his own mental life; (III.) in guiding the pro- 
cess of bringing together the subject of study and the 
student; that is, in helping the teacher as director, stu- 
dent, and educator. 


I. THE TEACHER AS DIRECTOR. 


The teacher must know something about the inter- 
relations of different studies. It is his work to arrange 
the time-table and program of work, and frequently to 
teach several of the subjects. Even where he is re- 
stricted to the teaching of some specialty, he should 
know how his special subject is related to the others 
pursued by the pupils he is teaching. Does psychol- 
Ogy occupy such a place as to make it specially valua- 
ble in seeing the interrelations of various studies? Let 
us examine. 

When it divides studies into three great classes: 

The natural sciences, the mental sciences, and the 
philosophical enquiries. 

He claims that psychology is complementary to the 
natural sciences, assisting in the treatment of problems 
otherwise inadequately solved; that it is the foundation 
of the mental sciences, as dealing with the simple data 
and underlying principles of these, and, lastly, it is the 
natural preparation for and introduction to the philos- 
ophical enquiries. 

That psychology is complementary to the natural 
sciences may be illustrated by a number of common- 
place and well-known instances, as the case of the “per- 
sonal equation” in astronomy, where it becomes neces- 
sary to take account of the apperception and reaction 
time of the observer who is using the transit instru- 
ment or serious mistakes will arise in the calculated 
results, Other familiar examples illustrate that the 
abstracted, mathematical, and physical properties of 
the observed phenomena do not alone fully explain the 
appearances, e. g., the larger apparent size of the moon 
when near the horizon; the apparent motion of the sun. 


_ 


* 
An address delivered bsfore the Ontario Educational Association, Toronto, 
Canada, April 2 th, 1897. 





Do not put edi- 


Many simple, but striking examples may be taken from 
what are termed optical illusions, as when lines are 
drawn from a point midway between two parallel lines, 
cutting the parallel lines of various angles, cause the 
parallel lines to seem to curve outward, while lines 
drawn from points outside of the parallel lines to an 
imaginary line drawn midway between the parallel 
lines make the parallel lines appear to curve inward, 
etc. The cases of color contrasts are also simple ex- 
emplifications of this psychical component, as for in- 
stance, a gray strip on a white and black background 
will appear whiter on the black background, darker on 
the white background. Or a strip of gray placed on a 
background of red, and the same gray placed on a 
background of blue will appear not as gray, but as 
shades of pink and yellow respectively, etc., etc. The 
British Scientific Association places psychology among 
the natural sciences in its meetings, making a sub-sec 
tion of physiology. The American Scientific Associa- 
tion places it under the mental sciences, making it a 
sub-section of anthropology. It belongs to both 
places. Only a slight examination is required to see 
that, for the mental sciences, psychology, is just as 
fundamental as mathematics is for the natural sciences. 
Note any recent advances in the mental sciences and 
you will detect it resting upon insight into and applica- 
tion of some psychological principle. Look at the 
new methods of teaching grammar, not before, but 
through the language to which it belongs. Look at 
the complete revolution in method in the man- 
ner of teaching and using rules. Once first, 
now last in the process. Once announced and 
memorized now discovered, constructed, and ap- 
plied by the pupil himself. -Look at the im- 
provement in history as in such books as Green's 
“ Short History of the English People,” going beneath 
the events to the life of the people, their aims and pas- 
sions, and the analysis of the character and motives of 
the chief actors. 

Look at the improvements in political economy of 
late years by the introduction of psychological and 
ethical considerations and the historical method. 
What may we expect in law when some of the time 
spent on procedure in criminal law is turned to the 
study of the criminal himself? 

As to the value of psychology as an introduction to 
the philosophical enquiries an objection might be 
raised that all of these, philosophy, Aésthetics, and 
theology, claiming to deal with the true and beautiful 
and good as ideals, are ultimately based on metaphys- 
ics, and the less we have to do with metaphysics the 
better. Modern philosophy, however, should not be 
confounded with the much misunderstood and much 
maligned medieval disputations any more than 
modern chemistry with alchemy, modern astronomy 
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with astrology, or modern biology and medical science 
with the views of Theophrastus Bombastus Paracelsus. 
And even the superseded past should be remembered 
with some gratitude and respect, as the progenitor of 
the present: “Honor Thy Father and Thy Mother.” 
Those who cry out most loudly against metaphysics, 
past or present, are, in almost every case, the uncon- 
scious victims of the shallowest and most erroneous 
forms of metaphysical speculation. It is philosophical 
speculation carefully conducted which has done most 
to expose false principles and to amend crude and er- 
roneous standpoints. If we mean by philosophy, re- 
flection on the meaning of experience, reconsideration 
of the significance of the results gained in scientific in- 
vestigations, then instead of saying, No one should have 
anything to do with philosophy, we should rather say, 
Every one should have something to do with philoso- 
phy. Every one who reflects on the meaning of life 
and its experiences, who desires to pass beyond the 
mere appearances to discover their worth and import- 
ance for life-conduct and destiny is to that extent a 
philosopher. It is necessary to specialize in science 
to gain results. But every scientist in every field has 
not only the privilege, but also the duty to give more 
than mere details connected with his specialty. He 
should endeavor to give hints concerning their ulti- 
mate meaning, as this is revealed to him. At any rate 
the teacher cannot be a mere pedant. He must be a 
man, as well as a scholar, and he will give a respectful 
hearing to such investigations, and cultivate an intelli- 
gent interest in them. For this, psychology is a use- 
ful introduction and preparation. 

May we not conclude that psychology stands in such 
a central position and in such intimate connection with 
every branch of enquiry that it is peculiarly fitted to 
assist in their co-ordination? 


II. THE TEACHER AS STUDENT. 


It is scarcely necessary to say anything about the 
importance of continual study to the teacher. He 
must keep alive his interest in what he is teaching by 
continually enriching his mind by new enquiries and 
acquisitions. Our studies should be organized. Each 
new discovery should be made to throw light upon 
everything we already know. By reflectively, actively 
organizing in this way, the mind gains strength 
and insight, keeps alive its old interests and 
creates new ones. Thus study is made delightful and 
fruitful. Thought is trained to become consecutive 
and successful. The teacher himself should be of this 
type, and he should have psychological insight to ena- 
ble him to guide his pupil to attain to this standpoint. 


III. THE TEACHER AS EDUCATOR. 


What the teacher acquires and gains in his own self- 
culture is as teacher a means; the end sought by him 
is the training of pupils. He must stimulate and 
awaken interest. He desires to make the subject of 
study a means to transform the whole character of the 
subject who studies. In order to accomplish this, the 
teacher must keep in mind the logical order of correct 
presentation of the subject of study; the stage of devel- 
opment and powers of the pupil, and the laws and pro- 
cesses of his mental growth, that he may gain the re- 
sult, the developed pupil. In order of presentation he 
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must proceed from the simpler to the more complex, 
and the simpler is not the most abstract, but the most 
concrete; for he must also proceed from the known to 
the less known. He must arrange the presentation so 
that a puzzle or problem is proposed and suggested to 
the pupil and his curiosity aroused to endeavor to 
solve it. The teacher must sympathetically place him- 
self at the pupil’s standpoint, if he desires the pupil to 
advance to his standpoint. In order to do this, he 
should endeavor to recall the stages and processes 
whereby he as pupil proceeded when he was at the 
stage now occupied by his pupil. The ability to do 
this probably accounts for the fact that in many cases 
an English-speaking teacher will be more successful 
in teaching pupils the rudiments of a foreign language 
than a native. It may also account for the fact that 
so large a proportion of inexperienced teachers suc- 
ceed as well as they do. 

The most important service of psychology to the 
teacher is that it leads him to consciously and syste- 
matically study his pupils, and thus awakens or inten- 
sifies his interest in them. Surely if a doctor becomes 
interested in the discovery of new diseases and new 
remedies for them a teacher should be interested in 
each new pupil, and in each experiment for that pu- 
pil’s improvement. An individualized interest makes 
a teacher as careful of his pupils as a fond mother is of 
her children. He is on the alert to see that the physi- 
cal well-being of the child is not neglected. Has the 
child bad habits of sitting, or standing, or walking, or 
breathing? He discovers the ‘cause, and endeavors to 
correct, kindly, wisely, and at once. Proper physical 
habits conduce to health and to morality. Is the child 
untidy or unmannerly? The teacher leads him by ex- 
ample and considerate advice. The child is respected 
and is taught to respect himself. Is the child dull and 
stupid? The teacher endeavors to find out if ill-health 
or poor food or ill-usage at home is the cause; he en- 
courages the child to play, and soon it will turn out 
that the teacher is found visiting the home and endea- 
voring to arouse parental solicitude, and gain parental 
co-operation. This teacher will not neglect lighting, 
heating, or ventilation; he will be careful not to unduly 
fatigue his pupils and will be found supervising their 
plays without officious interference. He will even be 
found guarding the outhouses and walls from the dese- 
cration of perverted vandalism. He will be the guide, 
counsellor, and confidential friend of the adolescent 
pupils, guarding them with solicitude and watchfulness 
in this critical period of unstable equilibrium, when the 
nature is plastic and responsive to the promptings of 
the highest ideals, and when, on the other hand, the 
danger is so great of the beginnings of perverted 
habits and criminal tendencies arising if the pupils are 
neglected and allowed simply to “grow up;” like 
Topsy or Ruth Bonnython. 

Let us now recall some examples of assistance from 
psychology in arrangement of time-table, and presen- 
tation of the subject of study. The thoughtful teacher 
will distinguish between the more severely logical and 
mathematical studies on the one hand and the more 
historical, discursive, and literary on the other. For 
the former more concentrated attention is required, 
and therefore these should come in the early part of 
the program. When it comes to reviewing it will turn 
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out that the second class of studies require more repe- 
tition and reviewing. Pupils should, however, be 
taught to recall directly what they have previously 
read and studied, without using the book to assist 
them. The memory should be trained in self-reliance. 
Perhaps it is in connection with memory that most 
people would think of the assistance of psychology to 
the student. 

Kant says memory may be mechanical, ingenious, or 
judicious. I think it must be confessed that the earli- 
est attempts to apply psychology in assisting and di- 
recting memory training were chiefly of the “ ingen- 
ious” kind, discovering curious and arbitrary connec- 
tions in accordance with the law of the association of 
ideas through similarity, contrast, and contiguity. 
Many text-books seem to be constructed with the view 
of employing the mechanical memory. It is supposed 
that the briefer the summary, the easier it will be to 
learn and remember. The student is supposed to con 
over the tables and learn them by repetition. 

A deeper insight will indicate more “ judicious ” 
methods. The great rule for memory is, “ Take care 
the knowing, and the recollecting will take care of it- 
self.” Let the subject be taught and studied logically, 
systematically, thoroughly,and woven as widely as pos- 
sible into the warp and woof of the mental interests and 
thoughts of the pupil. In this way the time spent on 
one subject is not taken from all others, but is contrib- 
uting to all others. It is a popular fallacy to suppose 
that all the time spent on one subject is subtracted 
from all others. The trained and experienced teacher 
educates all the powers of his pupils, and utilizes every 
subject for this purpose. He keeps clearly before his 
view the results to be attained, carefully selects the 
most efficient means, and with solicitude and interest 
observes the process. He desires the full and harmon- 
ious development of all the powers and capabilities of 
the pupil, physical, mental, social, moral, and religious. 
He is aware that he is co-operating with the pupil in 
the formation of character. Is there anything of higher 
value? This thought makes the teacher _ reverent; it 
impresses him with a sense of his responsibility; it also 
enables him to respect his profession and see in it one 
of the noblest efforts of human endeavor. Although 
our public schools are sometimes accused of giving a 
merely intellectual drill, no teacher worthy of the name 
is limiting his efforts to this. He is bending every en- 
ergy to attain discipline and training of character by 
means of the intellectual and disciplinary; he strives 
to inculcate ideals and form habits of faithfulness, 
honesty, uprightness, industry, truthfulness, obedience, 
reverence. 

Mark, he is not teaching definitions of these. 
would be a merely intellectual drill. He is molding 
the character into these moral habits. It is just be- 
cause the public schools are so efficient that Sunday- 
school and home continually desire to relegate more 
and more to the public school. 

The careful and reverent study of the child is des- 
tined to react upon home, Sunday-school, and church. 
If child nature had been studied, should we find the 
text “ Except ye become as little children, ye cannot 
enter the kingdom of God” so continually misinter- 
preted to mean that there should be passive admission 
of truth without questioning or enquiry? Is that the 
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way the child learns or acts? Should not our religious 
life exhibit the same fearless confidence in asking ques- 
tions, and at once put into practice the answers as the 
active child does? It would be a wide field to follow 
the pernicious effects of unpsychological methods of 
parents and teachers in the suppressing of questions 
and stifling the religious cravings of children. We 
have too often “offended these’ little ones.” Sooner 
or later, truer psychological methods, as exemplified in 
the kindergarten will permeate the whole school system 
and overflow into the Sunday-school, the church, and 
the home. Let me add to the teacher interested in the 
study of psychology and its applications to his profes- 
sion: Rememberthatthescience of psychology, with all 
its intrinsic importance and immediate usefulness, is 
simply the portal and profedeutic to the higher reflec- 
tive problems of the ultimate significance of life, and 
art, and moral conduct, and religious aspiration. As 
in your teaching you desire the intellectual to be the 
means to lift up the pupil to higher ground, prepare 
him for the reception of the highest truths. So let 
these lofty themes be in your own life constant topics 
of interest, perennial sources of new insight, continual 
fountains of noblest inspiration. 


James Gibson Hume. 


» 


Régarding Nature Study. 
By Celia F. Osgood, Colorado. 


In the numerous demands of the new education upon 
teachers. I think, to many of us, nothing has seemed 
more formidable than that of nature study. It is per- 
haps not unnatural that our first feeling should be one 
of hopeless bewilderment upon finding, unexpected 
by us, a knowledge of botany equal to Gray’s, of zoolo- 
gy approaching Cuvier’s, of ornithology rivaling Au- 
dubon’s, of physiology that would do credit to the med- 
ical college graduate,— in short, a grasp of so many 
branches that we are prone to think despairingly, “ To 
be a good teacher one should have the knowledge of 
the Omniscient.” 

But in the very impossibility of meeting this require- 
ment is to be found our consolation. Anxiety over 
the unattainable being worse than useless, let us exert 
our energies upon the possible. Nobody is going to 
ask of us what cannot be done. With this comforting 
reflection, we may proceed with calmness to learn and 
to teach this subject according to our own best powers. 

First, what is the purpose of nature study? The 
great purpose is the great purpose of all education— 
the development of moral character. Through all 
the influences brought to bear upon our children, in 
all the means of guidance from infancy to maturity, 
in every study introduced into our schools, by every 
method of discipline known to the race, the one un- 
changeable purpose is to bring out the good. The 
development of the intellect is only useful as it con- 
tributes to the good in character, the cultivation of 
sensibility is desirable only under the influence of the 
good, the will is rational only as it works in harmony 
with the good. 

So in our nature lessons, as in all, their use to this 
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one great purpose must always be foremost in our 
minds. 

Among the minor purposes in education in general, 
none is more prominent to-day than that of attaining 
a many-sided interest. We do not find people whose 
minds are open in this direction descending to un- 
worthy methods of occupying their time. Just as John 
Fiske says of another subject “ The true way of en- 
suring the destruction of superstition is to sow the seeds 
of scientific truth,” so we may say of this matter, the 
true way to prevent pettiness of aims and of thought 
is to supply broad and noble channels for the growing 
mind. 

The child is very near to nature’s heart. He is 
gifted usually with observation. If all his spontaneous 
inquiries into the phenomena by which he is sur- 
rounded are slightingly and indifferently treated, his 
observing and reasoning faculties will be defrauded 
of their natural right to grow and wax strong with 
his years. 

We teachers are treated to much advice upon the 
necessity of original investigation on the pupil’s part, 
of having a specimen of the subject under consider- 
ation in the hand of every child, of the uselessness of 
mere book knowledge about the living world around 
us, of the importance of seeing and proving the points 
given. Excellent advice it is, too, but with our schools 
as full as they are now, and with our time programmed 
to the fraction of a minute, and with our facilities for 
seeing and investigating just what they are and no 
greater, it is advice that must be taken with .... 
fications. 

We must have something practical to do, as well 
as excellent theoretical work suggested to us. We can 
have roots and seeds and leaves, we can have small 
specimens of minerals, we can have grasshoppers and 
butterflies, perhaps squirrels and canaries sometimes 
in the school-room; but the impossibility of studying 
the banyan tree, Pike’s Peak, or the work of the coral 
insect from object lessons should not debar our classes 
from learning of these things. Indeed, children have 
been found quite as interested in reading about the 
beaver and the porcupine, quite as eager to gather and 
contribute information on those animals as in study- 
ing cats and chickens. 

In remembering how valuable is first hand acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, let us not forget the usefulness of 
second-hand. 

With little children, it is unwise to attempt to teach 
many details of natural history. It seems better to 
begin with the simplest facts, always leading them to 
discover as many as possible themselves, but do not be 
afraid of some downright telling of things they don’t 
know, and can’t find out. Develop and evolve, cer- 
tainly—the more the better—but you can’t evolve 
what dosen’t exist, nor develop knowledge for which 
there is no basis in the infant mind. 

No doubt, at the start, there will be children who 
“know all about it,” and wonder why they are taught 
things so familiar, but there will always be those who 
know nothing about it, and we make a mistake when 
we take much for granted in the previous education of 
a six-year-old. We must see that the children have 
some ideas upon which to base their reasoning, and 
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then will come in the most skilful and most noble 
part of our work, leading them to interpret their facts, 
to classify their knowledge, to grow independent in 
thought, to develop strength of character through 
the exercise of the reasoning power. 

One of the foremost objects of nature study in the 
public schools is the inculcation of the gentler feeling 
towards the lower orders of life and an appreciation of 
the cruelty of wanton slaughter. To this end we should 
spare no pains in the way we present the matter of 
killing and mounting specimens for study. This should 
not be begun at all below the third grade, by which 
time, our pupils should have too active a tenderness 
in their regard for animals, to be misled as to the spirit 
of the work. 

In order to correlate reading from nature study, 
we must take our every day science lesson as a basis 
for. the simple sentences of the primary grades, and 
consequently must make use of the children’s origi- 
nal sentences as well as become ourselves expert in 
the composition of monosyllabic literature. 

As we proceed, all the new and beautiful books and 
periodicals bearing upon this work can be brought 
into service, since the era of the monotonous grind 
upon one reader a year has happily passed. The cor- 
relation of language work should begin at nine o’clock 
in the morning and cease not until the school-house 
dust is shaken off our shoes at night. But this is an- 
other storv and a long one. 


¥ 
The Study of Local Topography : 
By Means of a Plan. 


As a means of interesting children in local topography, 
direction and the points of the compass, a map of the town 
or district drawn on an enlarged scale, mounted and var- 
nished, will prove a valuable aid. With the aid of crayons, 
ponds and brooks can be colored blue, railways black, roads 
brown, high ground light green, fields, parks, and open 
spaces darker green, prominent buildings yellow. The school 
should be marked as a starting point. 

The plan should be drawn upon card or bristol board or 
should be pasted to this afterward and then it should be 
varnished as a protection from the dust. A carefully drawn 
plan of the school building should hang beside the map of the 
district, to aid the children in the realization of the relations 
between the actual boundaries and their artificial representa- 
tions. The map should have a carefully marked scale large 
enough to be seen without difficulty. 

A thorough acquaintance with the meaning and structure 
of maps is very necessary to the student of geography. Prac- 
tice in this work must be continued until the fundamental 
conceptions are mastered. Constant repetition is the only way 
of testing and ensuring progress, but this may be made full 
of interest by constantly giving new aspects and presenta- 
tions of the familiar facts. 

The following questions may suggest to teachers methods 
for rendering this local map study interesting. 


I. 

Look at this picture, what does it show you? What does 
a plan always show? What other plan have you besides that 
of the school? What does a plan of the neighborhood 
show that a plan of the school cannot ? Of what use would 
each be to a builder ? To a stranger in the town? Why do 
we color each? How does & plat of the school show its 
relative shape ? Its relative size ? The positions of objects? 
The distance and direction from other schools and places 
near? Draw a plan of the school-room. 
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Which direction does your front door face? Your back. 
door? How do youtell? Into which room does the sun 
shine in the morning? At noon? In the afternoon ? 
Never? Name some buildings, streets, and parks. Find 
them on this plan. What color stands for streets ? Brooks ? 
Electric roads? Railways? Ponds? Mills? Fields? 


II. 


Which is the highest ground shown on the plan? How 
can you tell? How can you find the way the brooks flow ? 
Point out on this plan of the neighborhood how the brooks 
flow, whether north, south, east, or west. Are they straight 
or winding? Why? Where does the water come from? 
How does it get to the clouds ? How does rain make chan- 
nels? Where do you see new channels on a wet day? What 
becomes of all the rain afterwards? Why is it not always 
raining? Where is there no rain? Why not? 


III. 


What is the name of your town, school, street? Why is 
each so-called? How far is it from your house to the 
station? How long would it take to walk this distance? 
How fast would you go? Point out the places on the plan 
of the district to which it would take longest to walk. Could 
you go in a straight line? Why not? How would a bird 
go? Which would be there first, you or the bird? Why? 
Point out the straightest streets or roads marked on the 
plan. Name the largest spaces colored green or blue. 


When we watch the chimney, what does the smoke tell 
us about the direction of the wind? What is smoke? Air? 
Wind? Vapor? Steam? How do we name the direction of 
the wind? What does it do to hats, umbrellas, leaves? When 
does the chimney cast a shadow? Why? 

What places do you see if you look through each window? 
Where is the highest point or building in the town? What 
is its height? What would you see from there? Name 
the roads about your neighborhood most inconvenient for 
a bicycle? For an electric car? Tell why. In which direc- 
tion do they run? Point them out upon the plan. 


In what ways can you go from place to place in your 
town? Where can you start from? What do you mean 
by traveling? In what ways can people travel? Why do 
people travel? 

At what times of the day are the streets most crowded? 
Tell why. What are places where work is done in the town? 
Which streets are the busiest? When? Why? 

What is the scale shown upon this plan? Of what help 
is it? How far is it across the town from east to west? 
From north to south? From the school to your house? 
From the school to the boundary line. What is the boundary 
line? Point to one on the plan. 

Where do the brooks shown on the plan come from? 
Name any places they flow past in their course. Where do 
they go to? Where are they widest ? When deepest ? When 
driest ? Why? What is the largest stream near your home? 
Name some river that you have crossed. How did you 
cross it? 

V. 


How do you reach the railway station from your house? 
Name the streets crossed. Where on the plan is the station? 
Point out the post-office, the school, the churches, the bank. 

How are roads shown on the plan? What are they for? 
What are they made of? Who made them? How are 
they mended? What wears the roads? Why does no grass 
grow on them? Which are the best roads in your town? 
The worst? The longest? The busiest? The prettiest? 

Show what parts of the town have most houses and child- 
ren. Why are they so crowded there? Why do we have 
banks, houses, streets, schools, factories? Before a house or 
church is built, what does the builder make? What is first 
done to the ground? Who are-the first workmen to begin the 
building? What tools do they use ? 


VI. 


How far can you step? How many steps across the street? 
How many across the school yard? How many hops across? 
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How tall are you? How 
How high is the table? This door? This 


How many steps to your home? 
can you tell? 
window? 


What is the sky? How far off is it? What do you see 


there in the day-time? At night? What shapes are the 
clouds? Of what use are they? What is the shape of the 
moon? 


How could you measure your school-room with a rule or 
tape? Without? About how long is the school-room? How 
wide? Draw the shape of the school-room. Mark the length 
and breadth. Show the door by which you come in. Mark 
where the blackboard stands. 

Show on the plan the places where you like to spend a 
holiday? Show where you can find wild flowers. Where 
you can catch fish, have a swin, or skate. Where you can see 
running water, a pond, or a lake. Point out and name the 
direction you take to reach these places. Show how you 
would go from these places to your home. 


VII. 

Point to some road on the plan, If you kept walking 
along this road, where would you conte to? What is the 
nearest large town to your own? How far is it? In which 
direction? How would you get there by road? 

How far to the seaside from your home? 
gather at the seashore when you were there? 
do with the sand? What is sand? Gravel? Mud? Where 
can you find each? What are rocks? Name uses and 
kinds of rock used in houses, streets, fireplaces. What is 
a quarry? A mine? 

What is the road like on a wet day ? What becomes of the 
water ? Why does it flow into the gutter? How could you 
make a lake in the street? Which roads shown on the plan 
are muddiest on a wet day? 


VIII. 

How many people live in your town? How do you find 
this out? Name the street, the town, the county, the state, 
the country in which you live. Name some maps used in 
the school? Why is the top of a map marked north? How 
are maps colored ? Why are they colored ? 

Haw long is a day ? How is it measured ? 
mean by light, dark, midnight, noon, 
How does summer differ from winter? Which do you pre- 
fer? Why? What kinds of light can we use? Why is day- 
light the best? During what part of the year do we use 
least gaslight? When do we use most? How many seasons 
are there in a year? What season is it now? What do you 
notice about the birds, plants, heat, cold, kinds of clothing 
worn, the games played this present season ? 


IX. 

What did you see along the road as you came to school 
this morning? Which was the shady side of the street? 
Which is the shady side in the afternoon? 

Which are the largest mills or workshops shown on the 


What did you 
What did you 


What do you 
sun-rise, sun-set ? 


plan? Point out where your father works. Show the direc- 
tion by which he goes and comes from his work. How 
long does it take to walk that distance? 

Point out the junction of two roads on this plan. Show 


where a road crosses a brook or river. Point out the rail- 
way and railway station. What are they for? To what towns 
near do these railways run? In what direction? What is 
the distance ? What is the fare? 

Why are the roofs of our houses not made flat like those 
of other countries? Why are drains, gutters, and water 
pipes placed near the school? How is the rain carried off? 
Where does it go? When do we have most rain? Why? 
Of what use is rain to the earth and to man? What happens 
when there is no rain? 





A little girl who had been running wild'in the fields all 
summer came home in the fall, and in lieu of something more 
valuable, to her childish ideas, filled her hands with leaves 
from her mother’s India rubber plant. After she had done 
the same thing for a second time effectual means were taken 
to prevent further work in a botanical line. Amid her cries, 
the little maiden wailed, “ But what can I do, mamma? I 
ain’t dot nuffin to pick.” 


















(Black-board Drawing made by Herbert C, Tooker. 


Language Lesson Based on Nature 
Study. 


By Adella Jackson, Second Grade Critic, Michigan Staté 
Normal School. 

(Illustrative Lesson before Senior Class. Reported by Mary Thomps n ) 

PLAN. 


(a) Awakening of thought. 
(b) Thought growth. 

(c) Thought evolution. 

(d) Clear expression. 

The children entered the room, were seated, and the teacher 
asked, “ Do you remember the story we had one day about 
Robin Redbreast and what he was doing for us?” The 
pupils said they did, and that he sang his sweetest songs for 
us and called the buds and flowers to wake up, for they had 
been sleeping all winter. 

Then the teacher asked, “ What was one of the seeds that 
woke up so early?” Answer—‘ The pea.” Then a pupil 
read the following story. 

STORY NO. I, 


I am a baby pea plant. 

I am very sleepy, but I hear Robin Redbreast calling and 
the raindrops tapping. 

I guess it is time to get up. 

I am very warm and I think I will throw off my blanket. 

Then the teacher said, “I would like the story read thar 
tells about the pea holding its head up to the sunlight.” Pupil 
read 

STORY NO II. 

Here I am again! 

I have been growing very 
fast. 

TI am eating the food my 
mother put up for me. 

I am holding my head to 
the bright sun. 

Before going on to the third 
story, the teacher brought to 
the minds of the children the 
time and circumstances when 
the next stage of growth was 
studied by asking, “ Did we 
look at the plant next day to 
see how it had grown?” The 
answer was, “No, we waited 
quite a while.” A pupil was 
then asked to read 

STORY NO. III. 


I have eaten nearly all the 
food my mother put up for 


me. (B’ack-board Drawing made by Herbert C Tooker. 
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I shall have to get food for 
myself now. 

I will send down my roots 
into the warm, soft earth. 

My roots help me to get 
food, and they help me to 
stand up. 

I am stretching my arms 
up to catch the sunlight and 
the raindrops. 

They help me to grow. 

Again the teacher recalled 
the time when the fourth 
stage of growth was studied, 
and said, “ When we looked 
at the plant we were quite 
surprised. Do you remember 
why?” A_ pupil answered, 
“ Because it was so large.” 
Then was read 

STORY NO. IV. 

The raindrops and the sun- 
light have been helping me to 
become a large plant. 

I have been getting plenty of food from the soft, warm 
earth. 

Do you see the little bud on the top of my stem? 

Soon it will open and then you will see more leaves. 

I need the leaves to help me to breathe. 

The teacher asked, “ Then, when the little seed is put in 
the ground what does it want to do?” and she received the 
answer, “To grow.” She asked, “Is it glad when it grows 
to be a large plant?” Answer, “ Yes.” “In what way does 
it show that it is glad?” was asked, and one of the answers 
was, “It holds its leaves up to the sunlight.” “If we should 
not give it water how would it feel?” Answer, “It would 
feel sorry and be wilted.” 

EXAMINING THE VINE. 

A large fresh pea-vine was then introduced into the class 
much to the surprise and delight of the children. The teacher 
asked, “ How did this get to be such a large plant?” An 
swers, “It grew”—“It had plenty of sunlight and rain.” 
Then the tendrils were observed, but the pupils did not know 
them by that name and gave other names, as 
“fingers,” etc. They were told by the teacher that they were 
called “tendrils.” Then a dish of young pea plants was 
shown to the class, and they were asked if th¢y could see 
any tendrils growing on them. They said they could. “ Why 
does this plant need tendrils?’ “To help hold it up ”—‘ In 
some plants the roots help to hold it up.” “ Why don’t these 
roots hold this plant up ?” “ Because the stem is not strong.” 
“When do the tendrils begin to grow?” “ When the plant 
needs them to hold it up.” “What do we call all plants 


“ clingers,”’ 


” 
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that cannot stand up?” “A vine.” Returning to the large 
plant, the teacher asked, “Can you tell me what has helped 


this plant to grow?” Some of the answers were—“ The 
sunlight,” “the rain-drops”—and “the rooots.” Then they 


were questioned just how each of these helped the plant to 
grow. One child said the tendrils helped it also. 
Teacher. “Is this all of the plant?” 
Pupil. “No; there will be blossoms.” 
Teacher. “Is this all of the plant?” 
Pupil. “ Pea blossoms.” 
PUPILS HANDLE THE BLOSSOM. 


Here the teacher brought in some fresh sweet pea blossoms, 
and gave each pupil a cluster, and asked how they should 
handle them. Answers, “ Carefully,” “As though they were 
alive.” The children were asked what they thought about 
them. One child said he thought they were pretty, and the 
teacher asked, “ How pretty?” Answer, “ Very pretty.” 
Another said, “I would say they were beautiful.” She then 
asked what else they could say about them, and one child 
said, ‘“‘ They are sweet,” 

Teacher. “ What are flowers for?” 

Answers. “To make our hands look beautiful.” “To 
give us fruit as the cherry tree does.” “To give us seed.” 

Teacher. “ Do we always leave them on the plant ?” 

Answer. “ No, we pick them and take them into the house.” 

Teacher. “ What did Miss Leslie do with them?” (They 
had been reading about Miss Leslie and her mission.) 

Answer. “She gave them to other people to make them 
happy.” 

Teacher. “ What do we call that part of the plant which 
is so beautiful ?” 

Answer. “ Corolla.” 

Teacher. “ What is the name of each part of the corolla ?” 

Answer. “ Petals.” 

Teacher. “ What do we call that part which holds the 
corolla ?” 


The exposition of the American institute for 1897 will be 
held in Madison Square Garden for six weeks, beginning Sep- 
tember 20. The institute is now in its seventieth year, and 
its rise and progress have been coincident with the develop- 
ment of the modern city of New York. It has been officially 
sanctioned and supported by the state of New York. The leg- 
islature makes an annual appropriation to cover the expense 
of the medals and other marks of merit issued by the insti- 
tute. 
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The Hour for Things. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES. 
By H. C. Robinson, West Virginia. 


During my last term of school I had an hour on Tuesday of 
each week set apart to talk with my pupils on familiar objects. 
We called this the hour for things. 

The first object that we took up for study was the morning- 
glory. I drew the different parts, as given below, on the 
blackboard and had the pupils draw from the board on 
their tablets. I then spent a few minutes in spelling and 
pronouncing the words that I had used. This was done with 
each succeeding lesson. The children enjoyed the exercises 
very much; and besides acquired knowledge that will be 
useful to them in their higher education. 

The teacher may make four lessons out of what is given 
above or he may make fewer or more. 


lHE MORNING-GLORY. 


Lesson I. 
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Ta Sruie of the morning Glor 
1. Color, 
2. Time of blooming. 
3. Frequency. 
; 1. Corolla, 
1. Non-essential i 2. Calyx 
4. Parts: 1. Stigma. 
1, Pistil < 2, Ovary. 
3. Style. 
| 2. Essential | {* Anther. 
| 2. Stamens < 2 Pollen. 


3. Filament, 


eThe teacher can go from the study of the morning-glory 
to the study of flowers im general. He can so interest the chil- 
dren that they will bring other flowers to the school-room 
and be anxious to talk about them. 

He should note carefully the parts of the morning-glory 
as to number, and then compare other flowers with this. 
In this way he can lead the pupils to note that some flowers 
have no calyx, some no coralla, some one number of stamens, 
some another, etc. : 
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A Trip to the N orth Cape. 


By Mary Proctor, New York. 


Far away to the north is that beautiful country where, 
during a long summer of continuous daylight, the sun never 
sets, the stars pale in its luster, and the moon sheds no light. 
But the midnight sun is the great phenomenon that attracts 
the traveler, and to witness its glories, many an expedition 
is planned to visit the North Cape, by those who wish to see 
the glorious sight from its summit. Last summer I joined 
such an expedition, but as we arrived late in the season, 
the S. S. Ohio, had to sail up 132 miles north of the North 
Cape, into the Arctic ocean, to latitude 73° north. The 
night was as bright as an average dull cloudy day at noon, 
the date August 1st, and the thermometer registered 44°. 
The sky, unfortunately was overcast with clouds, and although 
the sun was shining behind them, the only sign we had to 
prove this, was a very vivid, red gleam of light, along the 
line of the horizon. Through breaks in the clouds, faint 
gleams of rosy light, brightened the dull gray expanse, but 
the sun itself remained hidden. 


Exactly at midnight three shrill blasts were blown on the 
steamer’s whistle, two rockets were sent hissing up into the 
sky, and broke in a shower of bright color against the gray 
background. Then the clang of the signal bell to the engineer 
below was heard, the screw began to revolve at full speed 
ahead, and the good steamer started on her long homeward 
trip, her quest to the far North a failure through no fault of 
hers. For half an hour longer, the disappointed sight-seers 
stood watching in the hope that the sun would break through 
the clouds, and its course could be traced by the changing 
glow of colors in places where the clouds were thin, but 
not a glimpse of the midnight sun was to be seen. The fol- 
lowing description of the midnight sun by one who was more 
fortunate than we were, will show what a glorious sight we 
missed. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


“The brilliancy of the sun, as the hour of midnight ap- 
proaches, varies in intensity of color, changing from a roseate 
hue, when everything is tinged with its light, to a whitish 
appearance, when the sun seems veiled in mist. As the 
hour of midnight approaches, the sun gradually changes into 
more brilliant hues, as it dips towards the lowest point :of 
its course. The motion is very slow, and for awhile it 
apparently follows the line of the horizon, during which 
time there seems to be a pause as when the sun, reaches 
noon. This is midnight. In a few moments the glow of 
sunset mingles with that of sunrise, and soon the light grad- 
ually becomes more brilliant, announcing the new day, and 
before an hour has elapsed the sun is so dazzling one can- 
not look at it.” 


LANDING PLACE AT THE NORTH CAPE, 


Next morning the ship arrived at the North Cape, and we 
saw the mighty cliff before us in all its grandeur, distinctly 
outlined against a clear, blue sky. Sea gulls were flying 
around, and some scraggy-looking sheep were contentedly 
munching the few blades of grass to be found in this bleak 
region. From the ship to the landing place, the passengers 
made the trip in small boats, and as our boat tossed about like 
a cockle-shell on the waves, we were not sorry when we finally 
arrived at the landing place, which consisted of some planks 
resting on rocks, and a hand-rail. We had all decided to 
climb the North Cape, so we were soon on our way, plod- 
ding through the debris of wet soi! and rolling rocks, gather- 
ing buttercups and bluebells, and dainty ferns we found 
hidden among the boulders. Walking was generally good, 
and in steep places, we were assisted by stakes driven in the 
ground. After reaching a height of 980 feet above the sea- 
level, we stood upon the extreme point of the North Cape 
in latitude 71°, literally upon the threshold of the unknown. 


SUMMIT OF NORTH CAPE, 


There was a plateau extending about a third of a mile, 
and after walking over gently rising ground, we arrived at 
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the edge of the cliff. We looked about us, in silent wonder 
and awe. To the northward was that unknown region, 
to solve the mysteries of which, so many lives have been 
sacrificed. Far to the eastward was Asia, in the distant 
west lay America, and southward were Europe and Africa. 
The stillness was almost impressive broken only by the 
monotonous murmur of the waves, dashing against the 
cliff and muffled at this great distance. The wind seemed to 
be sobbing and sighing a mournful accompaniment to this 
solemn anthem sung by nature’s choir, and the sad repose 
of this desolate landscape leaves a lasting impression on one’s 
memory. 

Near the edge of the cliff, is a small granite column, 
around which we grouped ourselves, aiming at the most 
artistic effect, and had our pictures taken. The ground at 
our feet was covered with soft, reindeer moss, which yielded 
to the tread like a rich carpet of velvet. Great massses 
of white quartz here and there, gave the appearance of 
patches of snow, and in fact, in wandering over the plateau 
we came across snow and tiny rivulets. We peered over 
the side of the rugged cliff, and as we were examining the 
deep gullies, we were startled by the boom of a distant gun, 
the echoes reverberating through the chasms of the rock, 
mingling with the harsh, wailing screams of the affrighted 
sea-gulls. 


NORSE-KING. 


The signal had been sent from the “ Norse-King,” with 
its English flag fluttering in the breeze, and handkerchiefs 
were waved at us by a party of astronomers on board. They 
were on their way to Vadso, a fishing village off the coast 
of Norway, where they intended to make observations of 
the total eclipse of the sun, August oth. Later on, we heard 
about the failure of this expedition, owing to the interven- 
tion of clouds, at the very moment of totality. Waving our 
handkerchiefs at the astronomers in return, and wishing 
them good luck, we prepared to descend the cliff, a much 
easier task than the ascent. I started in the last boat, and 
as it drifted from the shore, a Norwegian peasant came out 
of a hut, and played a melody by Ole Bull on his violin. 
As the mournful strains floated over the waves to us, it 
seemed a fitting climax to this most delightful experience. 
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Again science and education have lost a most val” 
iant member. After a prolonged illness, Wilhelm 
Thierry Preyer, formerly professor of physiology at 
the University of Jena, died at Wiesbaden, Germany, 
on July 15, 1897. His distinction lay in having made 
the field of psycho-genesis his own, erecting it into a 
special branch of investigation. Accepting certain 
Darwinian principles, his early treatise on “ Psycho- 
Genesis” became expanded, by the observation 
and interpretation of the phenomena of child- 
hood, in 1881, into “The Soul of the Child,” which 
still lives in the fourth edition in the original German, 
and has been translated into several foreign languages, 
His studies of the morphology of the human embryo, 
of physiological optics and acoustics also achieved 
eminent results. Education has lost a friend who was 
equipped with that patience and fidelity to facts 
which alone promotes the practical welfare of man. 
Child study, now so familiar, was brought within the 
field of scientific interests by his chief work, which 
has long since become a classic among the observers 
of mind life in the infant and child. To the last he 
did not cease to bring the child, as an object worthy 
of profound inquiry, to the attention of psychologists 
and naturalists. In a later issue we hope to present 


to our readers a more extended notice of his life and 
labors. 





The prize contest for the best article of two thousand 
words on “ The Use of the Stereopticon in Teaching ” 
closed August 1. As the readers of The School Journal 
know, the prize consists of a hundred-dollar “ Normal 
School Lantern,” a stereopticon especially adapted for 
use in the school-room.; The contest has brought out 
a very large number of articles, a careful examifiation 
of which will require from one to two months. The 
results may notbe announced before the first week in 
November. 





In Iowa the authority of the teacher extends to all 
acts of pupils whose effect reaches into. the school- 
room and in any way injures the school. Any act of 
pupils subversive of the authority of the teacher or det- 
rimental to the best interests of the school may be for- 
bidden. This is comprehensive and far-reaching, but 
is sound in principle, and our courts and many others 
sustain such views. Were it not so, the authority of 
the teacher and the welfare of the school might become 
subject to ill-will and malice arising from acts taking 
place in the school-room. The attempt might be made 
to “ get even” with the teacher by things done outside 
of school, the direct effects of which would tend to 
destroy the authority of the teacher. Against all such 
irresponsible acts the law raises its shield. 





_The “ Youth’s Companion ” tells of one home where 
sins against purity of English are really appreciated, 
even in these days of slang and slipshod English. A 
small boy and his sister were quarreling one day when 
the boy, quivering with anger, sought for language in 
which to denounce his sister. ‘“‘ You bad,” he cried; 

you bad, you bad———” then words failed him, until 


with a flash of inspiration, he added, “You bad gram- 
mar, you!” 
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ENGLAND. 


The charm thrown around Geneva by Byron was hard to break, 
We decided to leave, however, as the weather had become 
oppressively warm. A night train leaving about nine o’clock was 
selected; the ticket to Dover cost $16.00; pillows costing a franc 
each were hired; we reached Paris 7:30 next morning; took 
the “Ceinture railroad” to the Nord station; were delayed 
and lost the connection. Wiser ones took cabs and succeeded. 
This “ Ceinture railroad” is one that encircles Paris and connect 
stations, and it is very poorly managed; travelers say the delay 
is made purposely; it certainly looked like it. The same diffi- 
Culty existed here this year that existed four years ago; the em- 
ployes at the great Nord station speak the French language 
only; in fact the English railroads have been obliged to maintain 
a man here at their own expense to give information as to trains 
north and south. This unwillingness of the French nation to 
recognize the existence of its near neighbor is remarkable. 

I had come to the conclusion that coffee was not drunk at all 
in Italy, or Switzerland from testing the various fluids dealt out 
at hotels and pensions during two months, so I hastened to the 
buffet, and called for “Cafe au lait” with expectancy, for who 
has not heard of “French coffee”? Alas! it was like;the§rest, 
made of peas, beans, and chicory; paying fifteen cents a cup, I 
arose disappointed from the table, to be met by the waiter beg- 
ging me to “remember the garcon.” This is another feature that 
makes travel in Europe unpleasant. The cab driver, the hotel 
waiter, the baggage carrier, know an American by instinct, they 
will receive the regular charge from their own countrymen and 
.turn to other business; no sooner does the American pay them 
than they wait for a fee, and no matter what they receive they act 
dissatisfied. The paying of fees is an affliction. 


CANTERBURY. 


We arrived in Canterbury to find it flooded with visitors on 
account of the celebration of the thirteen-hundredth anniversary 
of the coming of Augustine here from Rome; in the cathedral! 
on Sunday were thirty bishops together with many clergymen. 
The Anglican church caims St. Augustine, and so does 
the Roman church. The town has about twenty thousand inhab- 

tants; its celebrity is due wholly o its ecclesiastical history ; 
here’is little wealth; the houses are small and unpretending ; 
the cathedral is vast and imposing. 

When Augustine came in 597 St. Martin’s church stood where 
it now stands and Christian services were held in it; in fact there 
were a good many Christian churches in England at that time. 
It apvears that he set to work to build a vast monastery, some 
parts of which are still standing. The cathedral was built on the 
Site of King Ethelbert’s palace; it was burnt by the Danes in 
1011; when the Normans came it was rebuilt in the French style. 
This structure had not hitherto attracted much attention, but 
Henry the Third made Thomas a’ Becket the archbishop, who de- 
termined to set his ecclesiastical power up, and if possible make 
the king yield to it; he had the three bishops excommunicated 
who performed the coronation ceremony on the king’s son. This 
angered the king and turning to his courtiers he said, “ Not one 
(of you) will deliver me from this low-born priest!” Four men 
met the challenge; on the 29th of December, 1170, they came to 
Canterbury and murdered the archbishop- 

A citizen of Canterbury dipped a corner of his shirt in the 
blood of the archbishop, and on arriving home washed out some 
in water and gave it to his wife, a paralytic, who was (it was said) 
instantly cured. The blood on the pavement was gathered and 
diluted with water and offered for sale in vials. Pilgrims began 
to arrive and each would purchase a vial of the precious water ; 
it has been estimated that many thousand barrels were sold. 

Henry had serious political troubles during the next two years ; 
in those superstitious times the rebellions, the invasions and the 
terrible storms that raged the following winter were all charged 
to the murder of the archbishop. He determined to do penance ; 
going to Canterbury he walked through the streets barefoot ; 
he kissed the stone on which the bishop had fallen; knelt at the 
tomb in the crypt and received five blows from each bishop and 
abbot present and three from each of the eighty monks; passed 
the whole night fasting there suspended one of the vials con 
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taining the martyr’s blood mixed with water around his neck and 
went off humbly to London. 

One of the most curious chapters in history is that which tells 
how the crypt became the scene of visitation by Pilgrims from all 
parts of the world. The cathedral had to be reconstructed on 
account of a fire that had occurred, and in 1220 a great spectacle 
was witnessed; the removal of the remains to a new shrine east 
of the altar on the main floor of the cathedral. Two years’ notice 
had been given of the event, and a vast crowd assembled; wine 
and food were distributed free; hay and provender were given 
free on the entire road from London. Now for three centuries 
Pilgrims came; it was one of the great centers of Christendom. 
Chaucer has pictured a common scene in those days in his “ Can- 
terbury Tales.” 

The Pilgrims in those days found numerous inns at their dis- 
posal, they visited the shrine which was covered with jewels, 
pearls, sapphires, diamonds, and rubies; they dropped their offer- 
ings; they bought leaden bottles containing the saint’s blood 
mixed with water to carry to diseased persons who could not 
make the journey, and thus Canterbury was a center of activity. 

Time wrought changes. In 1538 Henry Eighth ordered the 
destruction of the shrine; it was broken open, the bones burnt, 
the jewels, filling two great chests, carried off. The place where 
it stood is now vacant; the floor worn smooth by the knees of the 
numerous Pilgrims testifies to the veneration of an age that can 
never repeat itself again in England. 

There is a building here, now used as a home for aged men, 
that was founded by Thomas a’ Becket, and which is in good re- 
pair, though the bones of its founder have been scattered to the 
four winds. It was to be used as a hospital, originally; when 
Pilgrims came it was allowed to be used for them for one night 
only—each to have four pence expended for his sustenance. 
This reminds one of the home for “Seven Poor Travelers,” in 
Rochester, described by Dickens, each to have four pence in the 
morning as he went away and not to be entertained again. A 
flavor from the past has been imported to many parts of this 
country, but Canterbury has the special advantage of having an 
early poet to depict the curious life that went on here. ‘“ Canter- 
bury Tales,” are apparently more popular each year. 


A. M. K. 
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— Copics of the Cimes. 








The assassination of Prime Minister Canovas, of Spain, by 
an anarchist will be attended by some important results. The 
appointment of Azcarraga in his place is said to be only tem- 
porary and Sagasta will eventually be premier. The greatest 
obstacle to the granting of concessions to the Cubans has, by 





rhe Jate Prime Minister Carovas. 


this anarchist act, been removed. It is said that Gen. Blanco 
will succeed Gen. Weyler before the opening of active opera- 
tions in November. Blanco is a much more humane man 
than Weyler. 


Jean Ingelow, the celebrated English poet, whose works 
have long been popular in this country, died at her home in 
London, on July 20. Her poems are marked by true feeling, 
though none of them may be termed great. “Songs of Seven 
is probably the best of her verse. She also wrote some very 
popular books for children, as “ Mopsa’s Fairy,” “ The Little 
Wonder Horn,” “The Little Wonder Box,” etc. Among 
her longer stories are “ Off the Skeligs,” “ Don John,” and 
“ Fated to be Free.” 


Russia has decided to build a gigantic canal connecting the 
Black sea and the Baltic. The canal, as projected, is to connect 
Riga, on the Baltic, with Cherson, on the Dnieper river, near the 
Black sea. It is to be 1,000 miles long, 213.23 feet wide at the 
surface and 114 feet at the base, with a depth of 27.9 feet. The 
largest battleships in the world will be able to pass through it. 


Uprisings against English rule have lately occurred in various 
parts of India; several leaders, have been arrested, and other 
measures taken to suppress the revolt. The British garrison 0! 
the Malakand, in the Chitral, has been strongly re-enforced. It has 
lately transpired that the ameer of Afghanistan is at the bottom 
of some of the trouble. He is a fanatical Mohammedan, and has 
been stirring up his co-religionists in India to revolt against 
Christian rule. 


X-rays are now used to show the strength of the heart’s action. 
They have shown that the work done by a sound heart has been 
ereatly over-estimated, and have thus made easier to understand 
the vibrations of a diseased heart. It is now possible to detect 
disease of the valves much earlier than before; also to find the 
relations of the heart and diaphram. The rays are also used for 
early diagnosis of diseases of the lungs, stomach, and kidneys. 


It is said that a great trust has been formed, through the efforts 
of John D. Rockefeller, of the Standard Oil Company, com: 
pared with which all the other combinations of capital seem - 
significant. The following corporations are included: Standar 
Oil Company, United States Leather Company, American Sugar 
Refining Company, National Lead Company, United States 
Rubber Company, American Spirits Manufacturing Company, 
American Cotton Oil Company, and New York, Chicago, ane 
Bay State gas companies. The effect of this combination. It 
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said, will be a rise in prices. The total amount of capital repre- 
sented is about $1,000,000,000. 

Prof. S.S. Gorby, formerly state geologist of Indiana, reports a 
remarkable discovery of onyx in Metcalfe, Green, and Hart 
counties in Kentucky. He says they are the richest beds ever 
known to exist; and that the onyx in that region is 
worth far more than all the pai of the Klondike. 
The average value of onyx is from $5 to.$15 a cubic 
foot, and as this onyx is of the best quality and of 
almost unlimited amount, it will be readily seen what 
a great treasure has been discovered. Onyx beds have 
been worked in Arizona, Arkansas, and Virginia, but 
these are not near as rich nor as convenient as the 
Kentucky beds. Nearly all the Mexican beds, from 
which much of the world’s onyx supply has been ob- 
tained, are exhausted. 


Secretary Alger has received letters from Gen. Nel- 
son A. Miles, which constitute his report of the con- 
dition of European armies and fortifications. He 
gives oe! facts concerning the armament and equip- 
ment of the armies of Italy, Austria, England, Ger- 
many, and Russia. He has a high opinion of the 
Mannlicher rifle now used by Austria; that govern- 
ment is constructing a rifle that it thinks will be su- 
perior to any now in use. 


The Tennyson memorial on the isle of Wight was 
unveiled by Lady Tennyson on August 6, the anniver- 
sary of the poet’s birth. The memorial is on Fresh 
water Down, Tennyson’s favorite walk, and it is in 
the form of an Iona cross, replacing the old beacon 
on the same site as a sign for sailors at sea. 


Paul Dunbar, the negro poet of the United States, 
who owes his introduction to the public to W. D. 
Howells, has received a most flattering reception in London. 
His readings of his own verses have been highly prized by the 
press, nor are criticisms of the verses themselves less friendly. 


The Siberian railroad managers have just announced the 
schedule of time that will go into effect when the first through 
train reaches Vladivostock, July 1, 1901. The entire journey from 
London to Vladivostock of 8,800 miles will take twelve and one- 
half days. 


A monument to General John A. Logan was dedicated in Lake 
Front park, Chicago, July 22. It is the largest equestrian statue 
in America, being 15 feet 11 inches high and weighing 14,200 
pounds. 


Reports from the valley of the Nile show that the British are 
strengthening their hold on Egypt and the Soudan. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener lately started on the upper Nile expedition, which 
means that the city of Khartoum_is the objective point. The 
Italians will give the British the advantage if they so desire, in 
attacking the dervishes, of taking the route by way of Massowah 
to Kassala, thus avoiding the longer route from the Nile. The 
British ambassadors were lately received pleasantly by King 
Menelek, of Abyssinia, but-it is a question whether the shrewd 
monarch is in favor of replacing the dervish power, which he 
does not fear, by a foreign power which may make trouble. 


Utah has just celebrated the semi-centennial of the es- 
tablishment of the Mormons in that state. Brigham 
Young entered Salt Lake valley July 24, 1847, leading a 
band of 143 men, three women and two children; about 
fifty of them survive. Original methods of living were 
illustrated. The pony express was re-es-tablished, and the 
survivors of the original pilgrimage entered the Salt Lake 
valley by the old road in the old way. 


The largest storage reservoir in the world is now being 
constructed in Boston. Its capacity will be sixty five 
billions of gallons, or enough to supply that city for three 
and a half years. It will hold two times as much as the 
new croton reservoir in New York, three times as much 
as the six reservoirs in Birmingham, Eng., and thirty times 
as much as the Cochituate of Boston. Its capacity will be 
greater than Boston’s inner harbor. This vast reservoir 
will cover 4,000 acres, and will be retained by a dam 1,250 
feet long and 127 feet high. 





Admission day, Sept. 9, will be fittingly celebrated in 
Cali fornia this year by the unveiling of a fountain. The 
one figure against the substantial staff is that of a miner 
of 49; it represents a boy who holds a pick on his right 
shoulder and “Old Glory” in his left hand. 


The Canadian government is reported to be contem- 
Eiating the adoption of a national flag. A sample flag 

as been received by the admiral from Ottawa for his 
Opinion, Itisa British flag with the unicn in the usual place 
and a white diamond in the field, with a green maple leaf 
in the diamond. 
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Manual Training in Washington. 


The public school system of Washington, D. C., embraces 
five distinct courses of shop work, extending over the six 
years from the seventh grade to the fourth year of the high 
In each kind of work the end sought is to teach 


school. 





Manual Training—Special Work, Course I. (Washington, D. C ) 


fundamental principles and processes by means of simple, pro- 
gressive exercises. The skill of hand and eye, and the 
elementary knowledge of the mechanic art thus acquired, are 
applied in some article of utility, which involves an application 
of the principles learned. 

The courses are as follows: joinery, grades seven and eight, 
woodturning, high school, first year; pattern making, high 
school, first year; forging, high school, second year; machine- 
shop work, high school, third and fourth years. Each course 
has its related work in drawing. 

In grades seven and eight two hours a week are given to 
shop instruction, which is compulsory. In the high school 
instruction may be taken either as an elective branch, two 
hours a week, or in the technical course, six hours a week. 
The former plan is provided for boys of the academic and 
scientific courses, so that they need not entirely forego. the 
benefits of tool instruction. 

The technical course offered by the Central school is simi- 
lar to that maintained in many of the large cities of the 
country, and aims to give an English high school course, with 
manual training added. As the technical course is a regular 
course at the Central school only, pupils who wish to take it 
must apply for admission at that school, without regard to 
the part of the city in which they live. So far it has not been 
possible to duplicate at the branch schools the expensive 
equipment necessary. The accompanying cuts show spec mens 
of the regular practice work. 








Manual Training,—Individual projects, Course I. (Washington, D.°C.) 





Chicago Notes. 


Chicago, I!l—A subject much discussed just at present by 
those interested in educational matters in this city is whether 
“ Barnes’ History of the United States” shall be used in the 
gebie schools or whether a change shall be made in favor of 

cMaster’s and Fisk’s text-books. The superintendents have 
decided in favor of the latter, but their decision is not final 
and the question is to be settled by the board. 


It is rumored that some politicians of Chicago are trying to 
get control of the board of education for the purpose of re- 
moving both Col. F. W. Parker from the principalship of the 
Chicago normal school and Albert G. Lane from the superin- 
tendency of the Chicago schools. Among those mentioned 
as successor to Mr. Lane, should this come about, is Dr. W. 
T. Harris, United States commissioner of education; but of 
course any such proposal is absurd, for any one gcquainted 
with Dr. Harris would know that he would not for a moment 
consider any such position as the superintendency of the 
schools of any city. 


_The board of education has accepted the ultimatum of the 
civil service commission and decided to come under the civil 
service law. This action will affect 1,200 employees. Even 
the janitors, engineer, and office employees will be compelled 
to take a civil service examination. The examination will 
probably require three months, and it is hardly expected that 
the board will be completely under the law before the begin- 
ning of the new year. The question now raised to be consid- 
ered and passed upon by the commission is: “Are the officers 
of the board elected by the board itself exempt from the law?” 
The decision probably will be that they are. 


The Illinois state normal school has lost this summer two 
of the ablest men of its faculty; Prof. Van Liew, who has ac- 
cepted a position in the normal school at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Prof. Galbreath, who has beer called to the school of 
pedagogy at Buffalo. 


_ Chancellor McCracken, of the University of New York, 
in speaking of the summer school conducted by the faculty 
of the Chicago university, said recently: 

“One of the striking educational features of this last decade 
of the century is the taking up of instruction in the summer 
time by leading universities. The foremost of all in the 
amount of work attempted is/that youthful giant, the Universi- 
ty of Chicago. Chicago makes its summer term of three 
months equal in importance to that of any other three terms 
of the year. It tempts a professor to teach all summer by 
offering him a vacation of three solid months in spring, au- 
tumn or winter. The result is significant. More than 1,000 
students were in actual attendance in the summer term of 1806, 
which will be increased perhaps to 1,200 the present summer. 

“Chicago does her summer work on the large 
scale which she adopted four years ago for her 
World’s’ Fair. She is accordingly making herself 
felt in every quarter. More than two hundred college 
and university faculties had one or more of their professors 
or instructors attending the University of Chicago in the sum- 
mer of 1896. If New York university to-day had one-half 
the endowments of the University of Chicago we should imi- 
tate Chicago in setting up a summer term of twelve weeks. 
New York ought no more to allow Chicago to take away her 
university «territory than her business territory. Yet to-day 
the Gulf states and the south Atlantic states, to say nothing of 
the Middle and Western states, are looking to Chicago in the 
summer time rather than to New York. New York builds 
more ocean yachts and summer palaces, and repairs more di- 
lapidated foreign castles than Chicago, but I am not sure that 
she matches her Western rival in serving educationally the 
United States of America.” 


Prof. Charles C. Van Liew was born at Aurora, IIl., Feb. 
15, 1862; he attended the schools of that city, then managed 
by W. B. Powell, now of Washington, D. C.; was graduated 
from the high school in 1881; taught and studied in Cook 
county, Illinois, till 1890, when he entered the University of 
Jena, Germany, where he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1893. 
Soon after he translated “ Ziehen’s Physiological Psychol- 
ogy,” and “ Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics.” e taught for 
a time in the normal school at St. Cloud, Minn., then went to 
the Illinois State normal in 1893. 

Louis H. Galbreath was born at Ashmore, Coles county, 
Ill., Dec. 22, 1861. He spent the first eighteen years of his 
life on his father’s farm; he attended the public school in 
which he subsequently taught; was graduated from the nor- 
mal, at Normal, in 1885, and from Cornell university in 1890; 
remained there two years, doing port areeute work in ethics 
and philosophy, holding during the last year a scholarship in 
the school of philosophy; had charge of the training depart- 
ment of the normal school at Winona, Minn., from 1892 to 
1896, when he took the chair of pedagogy!and psychology at 
Normal. 

There is a feeling of deep regret on the part of their fellow 
teachers in the Illinois normal at the loss of these two men, 
but the feeling is general that each has before him a brilliant 
future. 


. 
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Charles C. Van Liew, 


Summer Schools a Success. 


Newark, N. J.—When the summer schools were started in 
this city, several years ago, there were some misgivings on 
the part of the conservatives. The large attendance at these 
schools attest the necessity for their institution. It seems 
that the summer is just the time needed by many to acquire 
education. The term is not long, but to many pupils it affords 
a chance for instruction impossible at any other time, and 
these schools are a very useful supplement to the regular sys- 
tem of the city. 


No Registers, No Pay. 


Sacramento, Cal.—It is the opinion of those versed in the 
school laws of this state that nearly 7,000 teachers of the pub- 
lic schools will be unable to draw any pay until the next term 
of the legislature. In consequence of the fact that the appro- 
priation for the state printing office was vetoed by the gover- 
nor, the school registers cannot be obtained for the teachers, 
and unless these registers are in their possession and duly filled 
out the county superintendents are forbidden to draw war- 
rants in their favor. It is reported that he subject has been 
brought to the attention of the attorney-general, and that he 
has been asked to render an opinion; but the language of the 
code appears to be clear and unmistakable, and there seems 
at present no solution of the difficulty. 


The Need of Educated Men. 


Worcester, Mass.—The important feature of the opening of 
the summer school of pedagogy and child study at Clark uni- 
versity was the address of Senator Hoar on the “ Need of 
Higher Education.” Senator Hoar said, in opening his ad- 
dress: “This great self-governing republic of ours needs to- 
day more than ever what the university can teach. We have 
a thousand questions pressing upon us ig | which can only 
be answered by investigators who approach them in the quiet, 
thoughtful, undisturbed temper which belongs to exact sci- 
ence. 

“The man who is to solve our great social, political, and 
economical problems must have nothing to gain or to lose for 
himself by the result. He must not use his theory as an in- 
strument. He must study truth, not seek for popularity. He 
must not equivocate or be afraid. He must be free from con- 
ceit, from hatred, and from scorn. He must take counsel of 
hope, and not of despair.” 


Art Instructor at Mechanics’ Institute. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The board of commissioners of the Me- 
chanics Institute have secured Miss Anna Page Scott, of New 
York city, as instructor of the classes in pen and ink, life drawing, 
composition, and illustrating. Miss Scott began her education in 
the Chicago Art Institute, later attending the Academy of Fine 
Arts of Philadelphia. Two years afterward were spent in Paris 
in doing life work under celebrated instructors. Another year in 
Holland spent in painting and sketching was followed by a course 
in composition and drawing, under Walter Shirlaw, at Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn. Miss Scott is well-known as an illustrator for 
the Century Publishing Company, “The Youth’s Companion, 
and other periodicals. 


A Practical Education. 


Saginaw, Mich.—In his annual report to the East Side board 
of education, Supt. Warriner says: ‘The greatest need of our 
high school and our grammar schools in Saginaw as well, is, | 
believe, facilities for manual training and instruction. The class 
which has recently graduated ‘from our —_ school has numbered 
49. This same class entered the high schoo] four years ago 155 
strong. It is a pertinent question to ask why so many have 
dropped out during the four years. While it is not probable that 
the establishment of manual training schools in our system would 
fully solve this problem, I have no doubt that many more of our 
pupils would be retained for a longer period in our schools. 
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The New York Society for Child Study. 


The first meeting of this society was held as a sectional meet- 
ing in connection with the State teachers’ association at its last 
meeting in New York city. A valuable paper was read by Prof. 
M. V. O’Shea, of Buffalo, and discussed by State Supt. Skinner, 
Prof. Cattell, of (Columbia university, Prof. Bardwell, of Cort- 
land, and Mrs. F. Schwedler Barne, of New York. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Supt. 
George Griffith, Utica; vice-president, Supt. Edgar Dubs 
Shimer, New York; secrétary-treasurer, Prof. M. V. O’Shea, 
Buffalo School of Pedagogy. 








George Griffith, Supt. of Schools, Utica, N. Y. 


Executive committee; president and secretary-treasurer, ex- 
officio Miss Anna K. ge Buffalo; Jenny B. Merrill, New 
York, Prin. W. H. Benedict, Elmira, Mrs. John G. Allen, Roch- 
ester, Prof. Wm. H. Squires, Clinton, Miss Mary E. Lang, Os- 
wego, Dr. Albert Leonard, Binghamton. ; 

A constitution was adopted and regular members were received. 
The constitution outlines the purpose of the society to be specif- 
ically : 

1. To hold two general meetings a year. 

2. To establish and direct local child study centers. 


3. To prepare outlines and other material for the instruction 
and guidance of parents and teachers. 





Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, Assist. Supt. of Schools, New York. 


+, To act as a bureau of distribution for the literature of child 
Study. 

5. To encourage and direct scientific studies relating to the 
rational treatment of childhood. 

An advisory board of prominent educators, editors, physicians, 
and other specialists is provided for in the constitution. Such a 

ard has been selected, the several members have accepted, and 
are showing a live interest in the work of the society. 


ARTICLE IV—MEMBERSHIP. 


“Any person interested in child study, whether in New York 
State or elsewhere may become a member by paying fifty cents 
into its a treasury. This fee shall entitle:a member to all 
the publications and other benefits of the society during the year 
in which the fee is paid.” 

Prof. O’Shea, of whom much help was expected, has removed 
from the state to fill the newly arranged professorship of peda- 
gogy in Wisconsin state university, and a new secretary-treasurer 
18 to be selected. Until such a selection is announced member- 
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ships may be sent to the president. It is expected that a large 
number will form this society from the first. It is hoped that the 
society will be of real benefit to all who join, and of some help to 
the cause of child study. 


Child Study Day at Winona. 


Among the educational congresses of the University Sum- 
mer school in session at the Winona (Minn.) normal school 
will be a “child study day,” to be held Aug. 27. All persons 
interested are invited to attend and take part in this meeting. 
Any one desiring to become a member of the Minnesota Child 
Study Association may do so by giving his name, with fifty 
cents, to the secretary, Mr. E. A. Kirkpatrick. 

The program of the meeting of Aug. 27 is as follows: 


** Development of the Language Faculty,” H. Slack. 

‘* Children’s Mistakes in Language,’ S. S. Par (based on data collected 
g'0m various schoo s). 

CHILD STUDY IN THE HomMe—‘‘Some Phases of Child Study in the 
Home,” Mrs. A, W. Rankin; ** Wnat the Mothers’ Clubs of St. Paul Have 
Done in the Line of Child Study,” Mrs. Cora Fraaces Powers. 

CHILD STUDY IN THE NORMAL ScHOOLS—At St. Cloud, Isabel Law- 
rence; At Mankato, S. H. Rowe; At Winona, D. H_ Roberts, 

CHILD STUDY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS--'' Need for hild Study Ob- 
Served in the State,” A. W. Rankin, laspector of Graded Schools; ‘* Child 
Study in the Minneapolis Schvols,” Mrs. Alice Cooley; ‘* Moral Ideas of 
School Children,” J. A Vandyke (based on judgmeats expressed by chil- 
dren of all grades, from the third to the eighth grade; ** Children's Ex- 
periences with Money and Teachers’ Influence upon Pupils,’ E. G 
(based on papers written by pupils and remuoiscences of teachers) 
WICHILD STUDY IN THE SUMMER SCHOOLS—Reports by those who have 
lectured on Child Study io the Summer Schools, 5 S. Pair, J. A. Vandyke 
and E. A. Kirkpatrick. 

So far as time permits the above papers will be discussed and reports 
given by others, especially by parents and by teachers in public schools 
who have engaged in Cnild Study during the past year. 


Adams 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—At a meeting of the board of educa- 
tion held recently it was voted that new grammars, geogra- 
phies, pens, and writing books be adopted for use ih the pub- 
lic schools. Several of the school commissioners are now 
laying plans to defeat this action, by heading a petition, signed 
by many patrons of the schools, asking that the board recon- 
sider the changes before the opening of the schools in Sep- 
tember. 


New York City Vacation Schools. 


The vacation schools of New York city, held under the auspices 
of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Peer, 
began on the morning of July 7. By nine o’clock of the opening 
morning, the ten echoes were fairly beseiged by hundreds of 
children, and in several instances the doors had to be closed 
against new comers within fifteen minutes. Nearly two thousand 
children had to be turned away for lack of room in the buildings 
allotted for this purpose. Never since the inauguration of these 
vacation schools for the children of the tenement districts have 
so many children been gathered together. The value of the 
schools is proved by the enthusiasm of those pupils who have at- 
tended in former years, who, in many cases have asked for higher 
grade instruction. 


The closing exercises of four of the vacation schools were 
held Aug. 17. Pres. Charles B. Hubbell, of the board of edu- 
cation, who presided over the exercises of primary school No. 
2, stated that it was quite probable that the city would con- 
duct vacation schools at no distant time. 

In the school-rooms of school No. 86 were shown the re- 
sults of the work in manual training received by the pupils. 
Specimens of plain and fancy sewing, with clay modeling, 
represented the work of the girls; wood carving and joiner 
work that of the boys. 


Legal Holidays in Pennsylvania. 


The holiday bill recently passed by the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature provides for eleven holidays, a day for Thanksgiving 
making twelve: 


. Jan. 1, New Year’s day. 
Feb. 1% Lincoln’s birthday ; 
Third Tuesday of February, election day. 
Feb. 22, Washington’s birthday. 
. Good Friday. | 
. May 30, Memorial day. 
q ply 4, Independence day. 
irst Monday of September, Labor day. 
9. First Tuesday after the first Monday of November, elec- 
tion day. 
10. Dec. 25, Christmas day. 
11. Every Saturday after 12 o’clock noon. 
12. The day selected for thanksgiving. 


Changes made by this bill include February election day 
which is a whole holiday, instead of a half; Labor day shifted 
from the first Monday to the first Saturday of September, and 
the observance of Memorial day on Monday, instead of Sat- 
urday, when the joth falls on Sunday. Lincoln’s birthday 
has not previously been a legal holiday. 
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The Pennsylvania Meeting. 


The forty-second annua] meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association was held at New Castle, Lawrence 
county, June 29 and 30 and July 1. The meetings of the con- 
vention were held in the Central Preshyterian church. The 
program represented every department of educational work, 
covering a wide range of topics. 

Upon the opening of the Tuesday afternoon session, Dr. D. 
J. Waller, of Indiana, president of the association, gave an ad- 
dress, taking for his subject, the “ Limitation of Organization 
in Education.” In beginning, he spoke of the results of or- 
ganization in all lines of business and trade, and showed the 
effects of the passing away of individual effort. Thence he 
proceeded to speak of matters educational, and said that or- 
ganization in education had progressed so far that it seemed 
a question as to whether there was any limit to its possibili- 
ties. At the present time the teacher or professor has to in- 
struct too many scholars, and consequently is not able to give 
individual attention to each, and just so far as the new system 
of organization has supplanted the old one of personal super- 
vision, it is not a success. Formerly the teacher was able to 
give time and thought to the development of each scholar, but 
now this is changed. In closing, Dr. Waller said that organ- 
ization in education would only be a complete success when it 
would do for the masses that which formerly the old system 
did for the individual. 








Dr. M. G. Brumbaugn, President Pa. State Teachers’ Association. 


At the same session, Prof. W. O. Robinson, of Athens, Pa., 
addressed the assembly, taking as his subject, “ The Teacher, 
Real and Ideal.” He spoke of the real teacher as she is found 
in every-day life, and lauded her patient and untiring efforts, 
which are too often either misunderstood or not realized at 
all. He also spoke of the great necessity of the teacher’s be- 
ing possessed of good health, good habits, and a good educa- 
tion. 

The evening session was opened with a solo by Miss Sara 
Dana Falls, Chancellor Dr. Holland, of the Western univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was to have been present and make an 
address upon the educational advantages of western Penn- 
sylvania, but as he was unable to be present, the Rev. Mr. 
Ferguson addressed the assembly on the subject. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Jordan, pastor of the First Presbyterian church, 
who talked upon “ The Fellow that Wins.” He said that there 
was no one who had not ambition of some kind. This is well 
and right, and is as it should be; for without this inspiration, 
or power within to lead one on to greater things, man is bound 
to be a failure. The fellow who wins must be one of unques- 
tioned integrity, for no man will tolerate one whose integrity 
can be questioned, and no one respects the man whose word 
can not be taken. The thing that is most demanded now is 
he whose honesty is above reproach or suspicion. A man 
may be a little uncouth and his manners may perhaps offend, 
but if he only be a man of known reliability all the rest is for- 
given. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The largest audience of the convention was present on 
Wednesday morning. Miss Anna Buckbee, of the California, 
Pa., State normal, read a paper upon, “ The Motive of the 
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Child an Essential Factor in Education.” She first dealt with 
the reasons why so many children leave school at an early age. 
This was not attributed, to any great extent, to poverty, but 
rather to other causes. Children sometimes leave school be- 
cause they think they are needed at home, while others wish 
to enter upon a career of money making as soon as possible, 
failing to see that preparatory work is the quickest method 
of attaining their end. The motive of the child is a great and 
important factor in determining the benefit received. The 
teacher has much to do with inspifing the pupil, and as the mo- 
tive of the teacher is, so will be the motive of the child, to a 
great extent. 

After a brief recess, pupils of the fourth grade of Lincoln 
school sang the “ Bird’s Lullaby,” and then Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, head of the department of pedagogy in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and president of Juniata college, addressed 
the assembly on “The Emotional Element in Education.” 
He said that the emotional side of the pupil was too frequent- 
ly overlooked. This was a fatal defect, and one calculated to 
make the pupil unhappy; not only during his school life, but 
afterward as well. In childhood the emotional faculties are 
the keenest and need and demand recognition and a careful 
training of the emotional nature is an absolute essential to a 
well-balanced mind. The child will carry away only those 
things which he likes and in which he is really interested. 

The Wednesday afternoon session of the association was 
devoted principally to the transaction of business. The re- 
port of the Dr. Burrows’ memorial committee was presented 
by the chairman, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster. This 
committee had in charge the collection of subscriptions to pay 
the expense of a suitable memorial to the late Dr. Barrows, 
one of the greatest of Pennsylvania’s educators. This monu- 
ment has been erected, at a cost of $4,135, and subscriptions 
aggregating $3,434 have been received to defray the expenses 
thereof. This leaves a balance of $701, which has yet to be 
met. 

Deputy State Superintendent John Q. Stewart moved for an 
amendment to the constitution in regard to fixing the time of 
meeting of the association, which was carried. _ 

The selection of a place for the next convention was then 
considered, and the members of the association from Center 
county invited the assembly to meet in Bellefonte. This invi- 
tation was accepted and the time of meeting was fixed for the 
5th and the 7th of July, 1898. : 

The following were nominated as officers for the coming 
year, all of them being afterward elected, with the exception 
of A. B. Ritchie, superintendent of New Brighton, who with- 
drew his name: ; ; 

President, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; vice-president, Miss Martha Collins, superin- 
tendent of Cameron county; city superintendents, E. Mackey, 
of Reading, and Prof. L. S. Shummell, of the Harrisburg high 
school; secretary, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster; treas- 
urer, Prof. D. S. Kech, of Kutztown. 

Executive committee, E. E. Miller, of Bradford; A. B. 
Ritchie, of New Brighton; D. O. Fortney, Esq., of Bellefonte; 
Superintendent J. M. Canon; Charles A. Lose, of Williams- 
port, and H. C. Missimer, of Erie. 

Enrolling committee, E. L. Gramley, A. R. Rutt, Miss 
Belle Rankin, D. O. Elters, all of Bellefonte, and C. E. Kauff- 
man, of Tyrone. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Prof. Booker T. Washington, of Tuskeegee, Ala., gave 4 
most interesting talk on the negro question. : 

Mr. Washington first told of his early life, he being born of 
slave parents in Virginia, in 1858. At the close of the war his 
parents moved to West Virginia, where he worked in a coal 
mine for some years, when he heard of a school in Richmond, 
Va., where negro boys could secure an education. He made 
his way there, and, after many trials and privations, finally se- 
cured the desired education, having worked his way through. 
This was in 1881, and he immediately went South and estab- 
lished a school at Tuskeegee, which has grown in sixteen years 
to a great university, with 850 pupils and eighty-one instruct- 
ors. This school is not dependent, but owns property wo 
over $250,000. There a great work is being done for the ne- 
groes, who are being taught useful trades and professions. | In 
the opinion of Mr. Washington, when the negro acquires 
some property and lives well and respectably, he is respected 
and treated well by the whites of the South, and when all ne- 
groes are able to accumulate something the race problem will 
settle itself. } 

After the election of officers Thursday morning, Prof. J. Y. 
McKinney, superintendent of Beaver Falls, made an address 
upon “ The Personality of the Teacher.” City Superintendent 

insley, of Franklin, followed. Dr. J. D. McCaskey, of Lan- 
caster, then gave a brief lesson on memorizing, which was 2 
pleasing diversion. The meeting of Thursday afternoon was 
at Cascade park. 
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Manual Training—Projects, Course 1V. Washington, D.jC. (See Page 15:) 


Convention of Maryland Teachers. 


_ The thirty-first session of the Maryland Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held July 13, 14, and 15, at Blue Mountain. The im- 
gortans address of the opening evening, July 13, was that of 

res. E. B. Prettyman. He said in speaking of the condition 
of the schools of the state: “I am satisfied that the school 
officers of the state are doing all in their power, intelligently 
and energetically, to maintain and improve the system. The 
one great hindrance to the rapid improvement in our system 
is the lack of funds. The salaries of our teachers are too small. 
There should be for our best and most progressive teachers a 
fair prospect of promotion and increase of salary, as they 
grow and demonstrate by actual work their increasing skill 
in the profession of teaching. 

The first paper of Wednesday morning on “The Danger 
Line” was read by Prof. Ed. Browning, of Cumberland. 

Prof. Charles Alvey, of Hagerstown, gave an address on 
“Civics and Citizenship.” In closing, Prof. Alvey said: 
“There has never been a time when such instruction in the 
principles of our governmentand the duties of citizens has been 
more needed. It is well known that whatever of impurity is 
in our politics is due largely to the fact that the average man 
of business feels little or no interest in the conduct of public 
affairs ,and allows them to be managed by the boss and pro- 
fessional politician. Manifestly the remedy for this evil is in 
a more widespread knowledge of our political institutions and 
a livelier interest in their conduct.” 

Prof. Alexander Chaplain, of Easton, read an interesting 
paper on “ Primary Reading. What Method? The Mental 
and Mechanical Sides Psychologically Considered.” 

Thursday morning the nominating committee made the fol- 
lowing nominations for officers for the ensuing year, all of 
which were ratified: 

President, John P. White, of Cumberland; vice-presidents, 
Prof. E. E. Raddatz, of Baltimore, and Thomas Jones, of 
Caroline county; recording secretary, A. F. Wilkinson, of 
Baltimore; corresponding secretary, Agnes F. Matlock; treas- 
urer, Alexander Chaplain, of Easton. Executive committee— 
ohn D. Worthington, of Belair; Charles Rogers, of Towson; 

. oy, SORT of Queen Anne’s, and William E. Smith, of An- 
napolis. 

‘With My Pupils,” by Miss Laura M. Young, of Cumber- 
land, was the first paper of the day. It was read by Miss Har- 
riette Brown. Miss Young showed how children can be 
taught observation and attention by asking them questions 
about things with which they are familiar; es instance, what 
they see on their way to school, or tell all about a flower, or 
after having heard a story to reproduce it in full, but not 
verbatim. Il this must be done in good English, and atten- 
tion given to the originality of the pupil. 

“Physical Culture” was the subject of an address by Miss 
Keturah Elizabeth Yeo, of Easton, Md. This paper was read 
by Miss Lillian Welty Barkdoll, of Hagerstown. 

The address of Dr. James W. Bright, of the Hopkins, upon 
the acquirement of language was full of information and rich 
in suggestion to the teachers. 

Prof. Wiliam S. Jackson, of Talbot county, gave an address 
on “Child Study.” 

At the evening session Mr. A. W. Hawks, the Baltimore 
humorist, gave a talk on “ Sunshine.” G. S. 


The “ Audubon Society of the State of New York” has 
been recently organized for the protection of birds. The 
panens is Morris K. Jessup, and Miss Emma H. Lockwood 

secretary and treasurer. The objects of the society are 
first the discouragement of the use of the feathers of undo- 
mesticated birds for ornamentation; second, the protection 
of birds and their eggs, and third, the establishment of an an- 
nual “ Bird Day” in the schools of the state. 
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Brief Notes of General Interest. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A study of children’s spontan- 
eous drawings of the human face or figure, has been 
made at the summer school of the University Exten- 
sion Society at the \ iraas orp | of Pennsylvania. It 
showed that all right-handed children draw the profile 
facing to the left, and left-handed children facing to 
the right. By comparing these drawings with those 
of primitive man, it would appear that the latter was 
right-handed. 


Albuquerque, N. M.—Prof. C. L. Herrick has 
been elected president of the university of New 
Mexico, Prof. Hiram Hadley having recently re- 
signed from the institution. Prof. Herrick is a man 
of scholarly attainments. He is a graduate of the 
Minnesota state university, was a student both at 
Leipsic and Berlin, was for many years professor in 
Denison (O.) university, and the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He is author of a number of scientific 
works, translated Lotze’s Psychology, was at one 
time editor of the “ American Geologist,” and is now 
editor-in-chief of the “Journal of Comparative Ne- 
urology.” It is New Mexico’s invigorating climate 
that enables her to secure Prof. Herrick at the. head 
of the university. 


Prof. Charles E. Hodgin, of the indiana state normal 
and for twelve years connected with the private and public 
schools of Albuquerque, has been elected principal of the normal 
department of the University of New Mexico. His successor as 
superintendent of the Albuquerque schools is Prof. J. T. Perigo, 
of the Indiana state normal and university, but recently from 
North Dakota. 


The amount appropriated by the last legislature for educa- 
tional purposes was $5,984,704. The appropriations are classi- 
fied as follows: 

For the state university, $409,206; for the education and 
other exhibits at the Nashville exposition, $15,000; for state 
schools at Cornell university, $84,428; for normal schools, 
$406,247; for academies and high schools, $218,320; for the 
department of —_— instruction, including the distribution of 
the free school fund, $4,497,591; for libraries, $113,604; for 
state publications, $333,214; for state museums, $25,280; for 
extension work, $490,000; for professional and school exami- 
nations, $94,500. 

The free library of Philadelphia circulated 836,898 volumes 
during the first six months of this year, an increase of 166,000 
as compared with the same period last year. 


Thousands of delegates were present at the opening of the 
Christian Endeavor convention in San Francisco on July 8. 
Among the addresses was one by Dr. Francis E. Clark, the 
founder and president. The society has had a marvelous growth. 
In 1881 there was one local eae > | with 57 members; now there 
are 50,780 such organizations with 3,000,coo members; During 
the past year 5,000 local societies have been organized. 














Manual Training Exercises, Course 1V., Washington, D. C, (See p. 151.) 








Books. 








A text-book for the use of students in high schools and col- 
leges on “ Elementary Meteorology” has been prepared by 
the well-known specialist in the science, Prof. Frank Waldo, 

h.D. As the deductive treatment is difficult, even for mature 
minds, it was decided to give merely the facts and their prob- 
able explanations, in treating of the subject of the atmospher- 
ic conditions; furthermore, the elements have, as far as possi- 
ble, been mentioned separately, in order to avoid the confu- 
sion of a more complex treatment, and the better to isolate 
the obscure and uncertain parts of the subject|, The two meth- 
ods, however, have been combined in treating the atmospheric 
movements. The book is intended to serve as a text-book of 
the elements of the science for general students, and must not 
be considered as a manual for practicing meteorologists. The 
desirability of more general knowledge of meteorology among 
the masses is apparent; this book, with its maps, charts, de- 
scriptions of instruments, and carefully prepared text is just 
what the earnest beginner of the study needs. (American Book 
Co., New York.) 


The great work performed by Charles Darwin in science 
makes a brief biography of him particularly desirable. Such a 
volume has been written for the Century Science Series by 
Edward B. Poulton, and edited by Sir Henry E. Roscoe; it 
is entitled “ Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion.”” The aim has been to present a connected account of 
Darwin’s life in connection with his master work. The au- 
thor, besides the “ Life and Letters” of the great scientist, 
consulted many unpublished letters and other sources of infor- 
mation. The frontispiece is a picture of the statue of Darwin 
in the British museum of natural history. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York, $1.25.) 


Among the crowd of Parisian dramatists, some positivel 
weak or bad, some mediocre, others brilliant but immoral, 
Emile Augier shines out as a bright particular star, because 
his style is vigorous, beautiful, eloquent. Therefore his com- 
edy of high merit, ‘La Pierre de Touche,” written in collab- 
oration with Jules Sandeau, has been edited by Prof. George 
McLean Harper, of Princeton, for reading in schools and col- 
leges. It is a romantic comedy in prose the scene of which 
is laid in Bavaria, among German critics. The subject 
is the deceitfulness of riches, and the play is a noble defence 
of high moral and artistic ideals. The introduction, besides 
an account of Augier and his works, gives a valuable criticism 
of — French dramatic literature. (Ginn Co., Bos- 
ton. 


Of late years it has been found that much geometric work 
may be profitably pursued in the lower schools, but it must 
be presented in a different way from the old Euclid of the 
colleges. The ee of “School Geometry,” by J. Fred 
Smith, principal of lowa College academy, has been to meet 
the demand for such work. The subject is approached grad- 
ually. Simple, geometric truths, already familiar to the aver- 
age pupil, are classified and their logical relations illustrated. 
Simple problems are assigned, and the abstract is approached 
continually through the concrete. The informal changes into 
the formal and rigorous by carefully graded steps. New and 
obscure relations are gencrally indicated by references; the 

upil is expected to find the authority for the other steps. 
The subject matter is so arranged that pupils may take an ele- 
mentary concrete course, but omit formal demonstrations. 
The equation is early introduced, explained, and continually 
used, thus making a helpful preparation for algebra. (Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. $1.00, net.) 


Prof. A. Guyot Cameron, of Yale, has introduced the stu- 
dent of the French language and literature to one of the most 
delightful of modern French authors in his “ Selections from 
Pierre Loti.” The latter is the pseudonym adopted by the 
unique genius, Louwis-Marie-Julien Viaud, who, by a lon 
service in the navy, became acquainted with many lands an 
peoples. The cosmopolitan spirit he developed is manifest 
in all his novels, extracts of which are given in this book. 
The editor has furnished a fine critical introduction; also notes 
and bibliography. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


The pictures of Oriental life presented in the “ Arabian 
Nights” and the unfailing charm they exercise over 
youthful imagination have rendered it desirable that a cheap 
and handy edition be issued. This has been furnished for the 
Eclectic School Readings, M. Clarke having made selections 
from those famous tales and carefully edited them. The best 
of the stories from the “ Arabian Nights” are here reto!d with 
such skill-as to preserve all their original charm and attract- 
iveness, while adapting them im form and expression for 
school use or for home seading. The book itself is well 
printed, attractively bound, and illustrated. (American Book 
Co., New York., 12mo., 271 pages, 60 cents.) 


The character of Appleton’s Home Reading Books may be 
inferred from the fact that Dr. William T. Harris is the edi- 
tor. They are scientifically accurate, and at the same time 
interesting to the one who has not been specially trained in 
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science. They are what the publishers aimed them to be— 
books suitable for the home collection and the school library, 
and for these they will certainly be in large demand. An es- 
pecially fine volume and one that should be read now that 
our feathered friends are with us in such variety and such 
large numbers, is ‘ The Story of the Birds,” by James Newton 
Baskett, M. A., associate member of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union. Special attractiveness is given the book by the 
illustrations made under the personal supervision of Frank M. 
Chapman, of the American Museum of Natural History. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


_If there is any British statesman of the past century whose 
life and writings are worthy of study it is “ Edmund Burke.” 
Selections from his writings have been edited, with notes and 
introduction, by Prof. Bliss Perry, of Princeton university. 
So far as possible whole selections have been given. They 
include writings about India, the American war, the Frenc 

revolution, and other subjects. The book belongs to the ser- 
ies of English Readings for Students. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.) 


A few stories of school life have been written so different 
from the conventional school story that they have taken a last- 
ing hold on the public. One of Gest natural and pleasing 
stories is “‘ The Hoosier Schgolmaster;” another “ The Evo- 
lution of Dodd,” and a third “ The Heart of a Boy (Cuore),” 
by Edmondo de Amicis. The latter is perhaps the best of all. 
The Italian school boy is made to relate his experiences in a 
simple, unaffected way, so as to inspire to a noble and helpful 
life. Although the setting is Italian, the story is “the touch 
of nature that makes the whole world kin.” Its popularity 
has long since passed the bounds of Italy; it is now being 
widely read on this side of the ocean. A handsome edition 
of this famous story is issued in “ The Young America Ser- 
ies,” translated from the one hundred and sixty-sixth Italian 
edition, by Prof. G. Mantellini. Every teacher should read 
it. (Laird & Lee, Chicago.) 


A translation of Louis Kuhne’s “Facial Diagnosis,” 
made by Aug. F. Reinhold, M. A., will excite much interest 
among physicians and others interested in the detection and 
cure of disease. It is held that this is much more satisfactory 
than the old method of diagnosis, because by that only pres- 
ent ailments can be told, while in facial diagnosis probable 
future sickness can be foreseen and foretold, and hence pre- 
vented. As all mental and physical phenomena are, sooner 
or later, reflected upon the face, and can there be most readily 
studied the method is called facial diagnosis; but in reality 
every detail of the whole organism is equally studied. It is, 
in fact, comparing the man or woman with the normal type to 
see if perfect health prevails. The book is illustrated by num- 
erous cuts of faces. (Published by A. F. Reinhold, Lex- 
ington avenue, New York. $1.00.) 


“The Prang Sewing Cards,” by Kate McCrea Foster, fur- 
nish most excellent employment for pupils in kindergartens 
and primary schools. They are in twelve series, carefully 
graded, and the cards in each series are graded. The designs 
consist of simple lines, fancy borders, geometrical figures, 
stars, crosses, etc. (The Prang Educational Co., Boston, 
New York, and Chicago.) 


“Ever New Busy Work” was devised recently by Miss 
Flora Kendall. It consists of figures printed on little squares 
of pasteboard, and is intended for number teaching in the 
second grade. Already it has stood the test of actual use in 
the school-room. As the figures are duplicated so many times 
one box gives an almost unlimited amount of busy work for 
the pupil, and as the signs are also all given, the combinations 
are in a very great variety. The experience of those teachers 
who are actually using it is, that a possibility of independent 
work by each child is a point very much appreciated by the 
child. (J. L. Hammett do. 352 Washington street, Boston.) 


The “Chart of the Music of Speech,” by Francis: Josef 
Brown, president of the Delsarte college of oratory, Toronto, 
Canada, gives a complete system of voice culture, showing 
how to obtain a deep, rich, and melodious voice. It is based 
on the evolution of speech, physiologically and psychological- 
ly, and is designed for use in schools and colleges. (Delsarte 
college of oratory, Toronto, Canada.) 


Under the title of “The Study and Practice of French in 
School” is issued a series of three books, by Louise C. Bo- 
name, graded to meet all the requirements of pupils learning 
that language, at least so far as the grammar and syntax 1s 
concerned. The third volume, which is now before us, is for 
advanced classes, and treats of irregular verbs, idioms, con- 
struction, and syntax. It purposes to meet the requirements 
for entrance examination at college; as in the first two books 
the plan is to use French in the class-room. Extracts from 
excellent French Depee make the wo: familiar + - 

hraseology of the foreign tongue, and prepare him lor 

rench oomauaiiints (Louise c Boname, 258 South Six- 
teenth street, Philadelphia.) 





Boils, pimples and eruptions, scrofula, salt rheum, and all 
other manifestations of impure blood are cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 
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Literary Notes. 


“A Transatlantic Chatelaine,” by Helen 
Choate Prince, is a story of American and 
French life, a domestic drama it might be 
said, in which the heroism of a youn 
American woman is brought out in hig 
relief. Although the story is strictly moral 
in tone, it is not colorless and tame. It 
will be liked by those who prefer a deeply 
emotional story of the higher class. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


The Werner School Book Co. have is- 
sued “ Training for Citizenship,” by Dr. 
B. A. Hinsdale, of the University.of Mich- 
igan. This book is the first of a series of 
pedagogical booklets, and is designed to 
show the teacher how to teach and the 
student how to study the interesting but 
perplexing subject of civics. Dr. Hinsdale 
is an authority on this subject and no 
teacher can fail to gain valuable points 
from his little book. 


In their series of “‘ Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Famous Women,” G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons have issued a delightful monograph 
on “ Rosa Bonheur,” by Elbert Hubbard. 
There is a good frontispiece of the famous 
artist. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


A volume bearing the title of “ Odd 
Folks,” by Opie Read, contains about a 
score of short stories by that well known 
writer. In these various types that the 
author has observed in his travels about 
the United States are described with truth- 
fuland much humor. It may be said of 
these that they are not heavy; that they 
are, in fact, exceedingly entertaining and 
make the best kind of summer reading. 
Among the pieces is a bright comedy “ The 
Moon in the Picture.” (F. Tennyson 
Neely, New York.) 


Among the volumes in Cassell’s Union 
Square Library recently published are: 
“Ruth Farmer,” by Agnes Marchbank; 
“An American Cavalier,” by William C. 
Hudson (Barclay North): “ A Free Lance 
in a Far Land,” by Hubert Compton; and 
“His Letters,” by Julian Gordon. The 
Cassell Publishing Co., 31 East 17th street, 
New York. 


“Montresor,” by Loota, is a well written 
love story of England and. America, the 
heroine, an interesting young lady, giving 
the title to the novel, The narrative is 
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concise and direct, so that one never loses 
interest. The book is well bound with a 
colored cover design and a frontispiece 
portrait of Montresor. (F. Tennyson 
Neely, New York). 


This might be called the dictionary mak- 
ing age. We have general dictionaries, 
classical dictionaries, biographical and 
Le aaa dictionaries, various technical 
ictionaries, and now we have “A Pocket 
ee yay 3 A of Dry Goods and Allied 
Trades,” by Geo. W. and Daniel P. Bible. 
It will be very useful for merchants and 
salesmen as well as for those interested in 
textile manufacture. The printing is ex- 
cellent and the binding flexible Leather. 
(The Trade Publishing and Printing Co., 
New York.) 


“The Confessions of an Opium Eater.” 
by De Quincey has long been supposed to 
be a true picture of the experiences of 
aman enslaved to that habit, yet William 
Rosser Cobbe, who was also a victim to 
opium, declares it too alluring and that it 
has attracted thousands todestruction. In 
“ Dr. Judas,” he gives what might be called 
a new confession of an opium eater, and 
in which he paints the effects of the habit 
on mind and body in all its horrors. It 
will be of special interest to physicians as 
giving them hints for the treatment of this 

isease, if we may so call it, and will serve 

to fall 
0., Chi- 


as a warning for those who are likel 
into the habit. (S. C. Greggs & 
cago. $1.50.) 

A. D.F. Randolph & Co., New York, have 
issued some little volumes neatly bound in 
cloth. Two these are “ No Place for Re- 


entance,” by Ellen F. Pinsent, and an 

nglish story “Simon Ryan and Peterite,” 
by the Rev. Augustus ‘een, D.D. A 
third volume corresponding with these in 
style and size is “ Songs After Work,” by 
Louis J. Magee. The author has embodied 
much true and beatiful sentiment in smooth, 
melodious verse. 


“Blind Leaders of the Blind,” by James 
R. Cocke, M. D., author of “ Hypnotism,’, 
is the unique title of a unique book by 
a R. Cocke, M.D. The author of the 
200k is deprived of sight, and possibly the 
character of the blind lawyer may, in part, 
be drawn from some of his own experi- 
ences. The book is at once a satirical and 
occult romance. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Andre Castaigne, the French-American 
artist, has drawn “A Panorama of the 
Hudson” for the Midsummer Holiday 
(August) issue of “ The Century,” which is 
a “travel number.” Mr. Castaigne’s series 
of illustrations begins with the Bartholdi 
statue, and includes the harbor of New 
York, General Grant’s tomb, the Palisades, 
and the Highlands, and ends with a distant 
and picturesque view of the capitol at 


Albany. The pictures accompany an ar- 
ticle by Clarence Cook on “The Lordly 
Hudson.” 


“ McClure’s Magazine” for September 
wil] contain a thoroughly practical and use- 
ful article on “ Life in the Klondike Gold 
Fields.” It embodies the personal obser- 
vations of a pioneer who has lately come 
out, bringing a fair fortune with him, and 
it tells how the miners enter and work their 
claims, how they live, how they govern 
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Branch Offices in 42 ar or im the 
United States and and, 


New York University 
School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL D., 
Chanceller. 











A department of the University co-ordin- 
ate with its other professional schools. 

Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 

Schclarship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 





For catalogue address the Dean, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 
WA ‘HINGTON SQUARE, WN. Y.CITY 
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A Plant Feeds 


on its seed till it grows a root 
_ can forage for it. The pro- 


of sprouting changes the 
hard ye x into soluble, digest- 
ible food. 


Malting is sprouting. Malt 
Extract is plant food transfor- 
med intohuman food made easy 
of digestion. 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 
The “BEST” Tonic 
is the purest and most nourish- 


of Malt Extracts, the most 
strengthening and digestible of 
foods. 











Sold by all ‘druggists at 25c. a 
bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 











RicHarp A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 


The Largest Life Insurance Company tn the 
World. Tctal Payments to Policy-Hold:rs 
Exceed $477,000,000. 





For further information a 
or to the Head office of the 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient trans 
for guests to and from the different 
steamers at reasonable prices, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and 11th St, NEW YORK, 


apply to the nearest agent 
mpany, 
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CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, r he most 
adjustment with perfect Tiecbanical construction to 
insure an artistic nd pei 
Having every facility for this class of work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with (rst 
class workmansh!p. EsTaBLisHED 1868. 
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themselves, what kind of men they are, 
and how they pass their leisure time. It 
tells also what is the best way to the Klon- 
dike, what the best equipment for the 
journey and a year’s residence there, and 
what promise of prosperity the country 
acteally offers. The article will be fully 
illustrated from recent photographs. 


Under the title of “Freshman Compo- 
sition,” Mr. Henry G. Pearson, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has set forth the method of teaching Eng- 
lish so successfully pursued in that institu- 
tion. The book is prepared primarily as a 
_ for students’ use in the class-room. 
ts unique feature is that it begins with the 
study of the whole composition—which is 
the natural place to begin, then treats of 
the paragraph, the sentence, and last of all, 
of words, thus completely reversing the 
order of Mr. Barrett Wendell’s excellent 
book. Prof. Arlo Bates has written an 
introduction, and D. C. Heath & Co. are 
the publishers. The book will appear 
about September 1. 


The Klondike gold strike imparts a pe- 
culiar value to the vivid picture of bonanza 
days on the Comstock, presented in Mr. C. 
H. Shinn’s fascinating book “ The Story of 
the Mine,” which is published by D. 
Appleton & Company, who also publish 
Miss Scidmore’s “ Guide-Book to Alaska.” 


Miss Susan E. Blow, whose recent article 
n “The Outlook” on the “ Kindergarten 
in the United States,” has attracted very 
wide attention, contributes to the Educa- 
tional number of “ The Outlook ” (August) 
a paper on “The Kindergarten Ideal,” 
which cannot fail to interest all educators, 
as it touches many points of great import- 
ance in child education. 


Interesting Notes. 
Soda-Water. 


The peculiarity about soda-water is that 
it contains no soda. The two most im- 
portant component parts are marble dust, 
called in this connection by the more 
elegant name of snowflake, and sulphuric 
acid. Neither of these ingredients is 
healthful by itself, nor are they in combin- 
ation, until submitted to a pressure of 150 
pounds to the square inch. 

For this pressure a generator is con- 
structed of gun-metal iron tested to a pres- 
sure of 500 pounds to the square inch. 
The marble dust is placed in this and then 
the acid is brought in from another cham- 
ber. The resulting gas is passed into steel 
soda fountains lined with block tin and 
filled two-thirds full of the water to be 
charged. These fountains are placed under 
the counters in drug stores, and the escape 
of the carbon dioxid—which is the name 
of the gas—is what causes the bubbling in 
the glass of so-called soda-water. 

The marble dust is prepared by pulver- 
izing waste bits of the stone, and it is said 
that the chips of the marble cathedral on 
Fifth avenue, New York city, supplied 
twenty-five million gallons of soda-water. 





Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, debilitatea 
and run down because of poor, thin blood. Help 
is needed by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 
quickly when Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 
in a healing, nourisning, invigorating stream to 
all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1 
Prepared ou.ly by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


{}This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
each, 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
WANTED 


Live teachers successiul at canvassing or 
agency work to represent our publications 
Salary and commission. This is a rare 
chance for live men who wish to leave 
- teaching for permanent and paying work. 
2 Address : 
E. L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
61 E. Ninth St., New York. 




















‘Sa vit. 


COPYRIGHTS 













and Y& el 


ineerbe marrjo 
Dont refuse all: 


dvice 


b solid cake oaatea soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 
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| One Standard 
One Price 


Two short sentences that 
mean a great deal to every 
bicycle rider. The first 
denotes a quality of ma- 

» Construction and 
which stands 


1896 Columbias, $60, 


Hartford Bicycles, fa" fe 


cle except the Columbia, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer ; by mail 
from us for one 2-cent stamp. 


























An Interesting Exhibit at the N, E. A. 


Among the fine exhibits at the National 
Educational Association, at Milwaukee, 
was that of the Densmore typewriter. 
Judging from the literature distributed, 
their effort was chiefly directed to increas- 
ing the interest in the typewriter as an aid 
to the teaching of English in the regular 
grades of the school. It is believed by 
authorities like Professor Watt, of the 
Graham public school, Chicago, that the 
typewriter is one of the very best devices 
for aiding in teaching English, as he has 
demonstrated by various grades in his 
school, editing and publishing school news- 
papers, using the typewriter as the print- 
ing press. The Densmore was the official 
typewriter of the N.E.A. Interest was 
attached to the exhibit by the presence of 
Mr. Julius Weber, one of the fastest type- 
writer operators in the United States, who 
gave an exhibition Thursday evening at 
the Spencerian college. He uses no letters 
upon his keyboard, and depends upon find- 
ing his keys as a pianist finds the keys of 
his instrument. e can write with almost 
equal facility if blindfolded. He writes 
memorized matter at the rate of somethin 
like 200 words per minute and dictated 
matter correspondingly fast. At this ex- 
position, by a coincidence, Mr. Isaac De- 
ment, the fastest stenographer, was pres- 
ent, and introduced Mr. Weber, who pre- 
fers the Densmore because of its quick 
action and light touch. 


No better means could be adopted to 
make the children feel the worth of the 
heritage of a free country than a familiar 
acquaintance with the struggles of those 
brave men who helped to secure its inde- 
pendence. But the youth can scarcely be 
made to feel an adequate personal interest 
in the actors in that great revolution by 
reading the ordinary school history. Ethan 
Allen, a descendant of a famous revolu- 
tionary family and a pure patriot has sup- 
plied this personal interest in his drama 
“Washington, or the Revolution: A 
Drama.” This is of course too long for 
Stage representation, as it fills two paper 
covered volumes of over two hundred 
pages each, nor is it intended for that pur- 
pose. Its object is to make the reader fa- 
miliar with the struggle and the thoughts 
and feelings of its leaders. The persons, 
American, French, British, and German, 





who took part in the war are characters in 
this grand drama covering twenty years. 
The pages are enlivened by numerous il- 
lustrations. This drama should be placed 
in the hands of every American schoolboy. 
*F. Tennyson Neely, New York and Chi- 
cago. (50 cents per volume.) 


What Diamonds are Worth. 


Diamonds weighing one-half carat each, 
are worth on an average $60; those weigh- 
ing three-quarters of a carat, $80; one car- 
at, $100; one and one-quarter carats, $110; 
one and a half carats, $120; one and three- 

uarter carats, $145; two carats, $175. 
our diamonds weighing together two 
carats are worth $120, while one diamond 
weighing two carats is worth $350. Stones 
weighing more than two carats’ are worth 
little more than those of two carats, simply | 
because the demand for the larger stones 
is so small. 


The largest diamond known is proneny 
the one found in Golconda in 1550, whic 

is said to have weighed in its original state 
goo carats. Among the crown jewels of 
Russia is a diamond purchased by Cath- 
arine of Russia for about $450,000 and an 
annuity of $20,000. It is as large as a 
pigeon’s egg and weighs 194 carats. The 
celebrated Koh-i-noor,which means “ moun- 
tain of light,” weighed originally 186! 
carats but it has been recut and reduced to | 
103} carats and it is greatly improved in | 
appearance as a result. 


Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity of keeping | 
on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle | 
Brand Condeuaad Milk for nursing babies | 
as well as for general cooking. It has| 
stood the test for thirty years, and its value 
is recognized. 





An Agreeable Remedy. 
We have given antikamnia a fair trial | 
and can certify as to its wonderful power 
in the reduction of temperature, its freedom 
from depressing effects upon the heart, 
and its prompt and efficient action in feb- 
rile conditions, whether malarial, or typhoid 
in character. It is an agreeable remedy 
that acts without disturbing the stomach 
and it is easily administered in powder or 
tablet iene latter being our prefer-| 
ence, on account of the wor ema | of dosage; | 
one five-grain tablet being the ordinary 
adult dose.—“ Massachusetts Medical Jour- 
nal.” 


Among the traditions that are fast fading 
away is the old orthodox slope in writing. 
While venerable it is entirely arbitrary; 
for the more nearly vertical the more leg- 
ible the writing is. Esterbrook’s “ Vertical | 
Writers” make such clear, distinct outlines | 
that those who use them say that they are | 
just the pens needed for the purpose. | 


New Catskill Mountain Train on the! 
West Shore. | 


Hereafter every Monday morning the 
West Shore Railroad will run a fast train 
from Kingston to New York, stopping only 
at Newburg and Cornwall, for the accom- | 
modation of business men who desire to | 
remain in the Catskills with their families | 
until Monday morning. This train will) 
leave Kingston at 8:05 A. M., on arrival of 
train 26 on the Ulster and Delaware R.R. 
every Monday morning os the summer 
season. Parlor car through from Catskill 
Mountain points will be run on this train. 


| 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. it SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAVS all PAIN,CURE 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Denaants in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twen’*r-five 
cents a bottle. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seacnimen, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseases, 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
ics virtues it has 
stood the test of 4 
years; no other has, 
and is so barmiess 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
larname. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. yre said to a 


As B- AUTIFIES 
T: E SKIN, 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 


PURIFIES AS WELL 





you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.”” One bottle will last 
+ix myoths, asiog 't every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
eemoves superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jenes St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Baer’s, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
ta"Beware of base imitations. 1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run n> risk, 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges, The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas, These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o Teas and get ‘hem 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ce..ts Per Pour.a 




















Oolong, black - - + - «= 25, 90,35, 40,50 
Mixed, black and green - - ~~ 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored = - - - - 25, 85, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
foung Hyson,green *“- - = 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial,greene - - - = 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, green - - - - 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea. black with green tea flavor 70 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea black wit green tea flaver 70 
Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 

asket-Fired, Japan, black - ~- 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan -« - - = & 
Assams - + - = =- = 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes a. a 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas ~- 80, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees <« - - - 18, 23, 25, & 


Send this “ad.” and 10c, in st.mps and we will 
pall you 3am. of any kind of lea you may select. 
The t imported. Teas and Coffees, 25c, 
oe Ib, We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this “ad,” and $2.00," This is a 
special 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P, O. Box 289. 
3r and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


‘ALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 


Half Tenes, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
$2.00. 


offer! 





Cie Secttase, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
Cc. 


Gotem ny 8 be sent In Bi coon os prestiie after 
oa n the as all cuts m isposed 
of shortiy after publication. Address 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 6:E, gth St., New York, 
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GINN & COMPANY’S 
LATEST BOOKS. 





A Practical 
Physiology 





The Student’s 


American History 








A Text-Book for High School, Acad 
emy and Normal School Classes. 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., 
Author of “Blaisdell’s Series of 

Cloth. 

Fully Illustrated. 448 pages. 


Physiologies.” 12mo. 


This is a text-book on human physiology 
for use in higher schools. The design of 
the author has been to furnish a practical 
manual of the more important facts and 
principles ot physiology and hygiene, which 
will be adapted to the needs of the students in 
high schools, normal schools and academies. 

Supplementary to the text proper, and 
throughout the several chapters of this book, 
a series of carefully arranged and practica! 
experiments has been added. 








A Text-Book for High Schools and 
Colleges, by D. H. MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “ The Leading Facts of 

Cloth. 
For 


History Series.” 12mo. 
523-lv. pages. Illustrated. 
Introduction, $1.40. 


Mr. Montgomery's histories are said by 
all to be, in their departments, unequaled in 
scholarship, in true historic insight and 
temper, in interest and class-room avail- 
ability. They are admittedly the leading 
text-books on their subjects. "Their popu- 
larity and wide use have been duly propor- 
tionate to their merits. 

In “ The Student’s American History ” 
the attractive and enduring quali:ies of 
Mr. Montgomery's other histories are found 
in an even higher degree, 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPHPPPPPLPPPLPPPPPPPLYHPpPpP 


Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


AARAAARAAAAIAGAAIAGIAIAAAIAAEAAGS GAAAAGD# 


We cordially invite correspondence. 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 





The Educational System of 


ROUND HAND VERTICAL WRITING 


Prepared by ANNA E, HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass, 
THE SERIES COMPRISES: 
THREE ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMERS—-size, 6% x 4% inches. 
THREE INTERIIEDIATE BOOKS, 1, 2, and 3, (Nos. 1 and 2 IIl.)—size, 6% x 734 in. 
FOUR LARGE BOOKS, 4, 5, 6 and 7—size, 7% x 8 inches. 
A BOOK OF BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FORMS —size, 734 x 8 inches. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 


Books of Three Different Sizes, adapted to the size of desks used by pupils in the different grades. 
A Round Hand with snort loops, combining legibility and rapidity of movement with natural and 


raceiul formation of letters, 
Artis 
Absence of Confusin 


Ruling. 
Adaptation of Vocabulary and subject matter of copies to requirements of regular work in the various 


grades, 


Movement Exercises which are essential to the mastery of a rapid and legible hand, 
ge School-Qoom Wali Charts, giving proportions of letters and movement exercises for class work. 


Corres, 


NEW YORK 


Mustrations in the Primers and lower numbers. 


lence is solicited and will receive prompt attention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 





NEW COPY BOOKS, 


SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP 
ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMER, Short Course, Four Numbers. 


In Preparation: 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL SERIES OF WRITING CHARTS, 


SMITH’S PRACTICE BOOKS. Four Numbers. 


For Preparatory Writing, with attached cover containing Movement Drills and Slant 


Guide Lines. 


SMITH’S SUPERIOR STEEL PENS. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


For School and General Use. 


Regular Course, Kight Numbers. 





Specimen pages of copy books free. Correspondence Solicited. 








school-books 


“Books Wanted” Catalogue of over 2,000 } 
school-books, with the prices at which 

we accept 

boo! 


-hand as well as new 
“= © 
For all marketable school-books, or if 
desired, we credit consignments on ac- 
count, to be paid by us in other school- (7) 
books from time to time as needed, \\( 


HINDS & NOBLE 
© 4 Cooper Institute New York City 
Mention this ad. 


A Good 
Combination. 


Smithdeal’s Practical Grammar, Speller 
and Letter-Writer make a good combina- 
tion, especially for work in business c: lleges, 
high schools, and fer advanced students. 
These three important branches cf study, 
are treated in a practical manner by experi 
enced and successful te.che s Don't 
waste your time and that of your pupils in 
studying unnecessary details. There i too 
much to be learned. ‘his book goes right 
to the core, and presents the subject in such 
a clear and comprehensive manner tha: tt is 
pronounce’ by alla splendid combination. 
The price is lo®, liberal introductory and 
exchange rates. Books bound separately 
aod in parts. Thethree books combined in 
one for 75 cents; introductory price to 
teachers, 60 cents. Your money back 
if you want it. 
ADDRESS 


B. F. Johnson Publishing C0, 


3 & 5 South 11th St., Richmond, Virginia. 


School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMRTT CO., 95 Washington street, 
















IF YOU WAN 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, F 
85x and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imrortations promptly made 
H b rt } You can get Education, Data 
eT ¢ | of Ethics, Progress, Its 


>Law and Course, Philos- 
Spencer | ophy 





of Style and the works 

the great scientific writers 
at 15 cents. Each in the Humboldt 
Library of Science, 64 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Catalogues free. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 
Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount bp 
SAVING | ofpracticein| years 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, throug> 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 9 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price. :o 
cents net per set, ge = Complete sets of 8 u 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 





H. P, SMITH PUBLISHING C0,, 1 East 16th st., NEW YORK, N. Y.|2, L. ERLLOGE # O9,,"Mtra¢" & New York 








































